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HE Council of the League has at last decided 
the Mosul dispute. It would have been better, 
we think, if the decision had been made three 

months ago, but it is useless to discuss that now. 
Unanimity was only reached after a good deal of 
hesitation on the part of M. Unden, the Swedish 
representative; but the award is none the worse 
for that. Some members of the Council may have 
been influenced by General Laidoner’s report, which 
was highly prejudicial to the Turks. If so, we regret 
it, for the case for attributing Mosul to Iraq does not 
test on Turkey’s passion for persecuting Christians, 
which is no new thing. It rests on the plain fact that 
the vilayet of Mosul belongs economically and politically 
to Iraq, as the Rhineland belongs to Germany, or 
lombardy to Italy, or Northumberland to England. 
The arguments directed against British policy by 
certain sections of British opinion fall into two classes. 
There are some who urge that to prolong our respon- 
sibilities for Iraq in the teeth of Turkish hostility is 
too great a risk. That is at least a respectable argu- 
ment, though having regard to all the circumstances 
we believe it is a mistaken one. But there are others 
|| ¥ho pretend to see nothing but iniquity in our refusal 
|} present the Turks with Mosul. It is Imperialist buc- 
|peaneering, we are told. All we are after is oil. Iraq 

| “ “. — desert—save, of course, for the oil. The 

Th are egally and morally entitled to the vilayet. 
¢ Iraqis would prefer them to us. Some of these 
allegations are mere twaddle and some are mere lies, 
told by people who know the truth, and serving no 
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purpose but to misguide both Englishmen and Turks 
and to make peace more difficult. 
* * * 


Peace is a prime consideration"in the Middle East. 
It is childish to imagine that we shall ensure it by 
abandoning Mosul to Turkey, or by leaving the inquvy 
State of Iraq to its own devices. The practical question 
is how to make the best of a situation which we all 
admit is awkward. The House of Commons will 
presently have to discuss the Geneva award, and we 
hope it will agree to the conclusion of a new treaty with 
Iraq, on the clear understanding that we are not to be 
bound down definitely for a period of twenty-five years. 
If we cannot put the country on its own feet and fit it 
for membership of the League of Nations in a consider- 
ably shorter time than that, we cannot do it at all. So 
far as our financial commitments there are concerned, 
there has been a great deal of exaggerated talk. We 
are spending now about £4,000,000 a year, but it is 
calculated—and the calculation, we believe, is as well 
founded as it is honest—that by 1928 Iraq will be 
in a position to pay the whole of its expenses of 
administration and defence. There remains the mili- 
tary question. What of the risk of war with Turkey ? 
On this point, too, there has been much exaggerated 
talk. Nevertheless, the risk has to be faced, and the 
best way to face it is to set to work at once to conciliate 
the Turks. The Turks are no more eager to fight than 
we are. Perhaps they do not know exactly what they 
want—except Mosul, which they will not get. But 
we can surely find out, and Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
said that he is anxious to find out, and to enter into 
amicable negotiations. In this connection we would 
recall the remarkable words used by Tewfik Rushdi Bey 
in an interview with the Paris Matin the other day. 
The Mosul vilayet, he is reported to have said, was, in 
his opinion, indispensable for the stability of Iraq. 
He would cede it to Great Britain on condition that 
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we agreed to “an economic convention which would 
regulate relations in the two zones.” Beyond that he 
suggested demilitarisation and a mutual security pact. 
If this was honestly meant, there should be no 
difficulty in getting to useful business. 


a * Bd 


The financial situation in France has become worse 
than ever this week. The value of the franc is falling 
with increasing velocity. The proposals of M. Briand’s 
Finance Minister, M. Loucheur, have been rejected by 
the Finance Committee of the Chamber and M. Loucheur 
has accordingly resigned. His successor is the some- 
what venerable M. Doumer, who is the fifth Finance 
Minister France has had this year. The bottom of 
the whole difficulty is, of course, the French peasant’s 
profound and ineradicable dislike of the tax-gatherer. 
The Budget can only be balanced and the franc 
stabilised by means of increased taxation, and almost 
every Member of the Chamber, whilst admitting the 
necessity of new taxes, wants “the other fellow” 
to vote for them, whilst he secures his own seat by 
voting against them—in a minority. But unluckily 
the candidates for the minority form a majority. 
Hence the deadlock. Unless a new union sacrée can 
be organised by which all parties and groups may be 
committed to the drastic financial measures which 
they all know to be imperative, it would really seem 
that it may be necessary to create some sort of financial 
dictatorship whereby the immediate responsibility for 
taxation may fall upon men who have no constituencies 
to face. 

* * * 

The Admiralty has issued an Order depriving engineer 
officers in the Navy of their military rank and in effect 
degrading them to a lower status than that of executive 
officers. The degradation is to be emphasised by a 
different uniform. Such is the Board of Admiralty 
in 1925! It was recognised as long ago as 1902 that 
in order to get good engineer officers it was necessary 
to give them a status equal to that of the executive 
officers. The experience of the Great War showed 
that they ought, if any further change were made, 
to be accorded a superior status; for modern naval 
warfare is almost wholly a matter of machines and 
the technically educated man is more valuable than 
the technically uneducated. But that old-fashioned 
Tory, Mr. Bridgeman—who perhaps still sighs for the 
days of sailing ships—has decided otherwise. It is 
surely impossible, however, that his decision should be 
permitted to stand. What will Mr. Baldwin and Mr. 
Churchill have to say about it? It is all very well to 
let old gentlemen like Mr. Bridgeman, who is as notorious 
for his incompetence as for his personal charm, hold 
offices where they are likely to do no serious damage ; 
but there ought to be some sort of supervision to 
prevent such dangerously reactionary blunders as this 


new Order. 
* * * 


In the United States Senate the debate on the ques- 
tion of America’s entry into the World Court of Inter- 
national Justice has begun. Five years have passed since 
the Court was reshaped at The Hague, with the direct 
assistance of the Republican statesman, Mr. Elihu 
Root ; but the isolationists in the Senate are still 
fighting to prevent American membership, even with 
the drastic reservations accepted by President Harding 
and reinforced by his successor. Three months ago 
Mr. Coolidge and his supporters seemed fairly sure of 
winning over the Senate, and a powerful “‘ lobby ” was 
organised on behalf of those sections of the American 
public which are anxious for entry into the Court as a 
first formal step in the return of the United States to 
the family of nations. But the President was half- 
hearted in his December Message, and in the interval 
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his opponents, who are mainly of his own party, have 
drafted an additional reservation designed to Temove 
from the scope of the Court all questions deemed ty 
affect the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, Thy 
indications are that the Senate debate will be kept going 
for a good long time, and that they will be complicate 
by the invitation from the League of Nations to the 
American Government in connection with the dis. 
cussions preliminary to the calling of a Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva. This invitation was sent at » 
somewhat awkward time, since Mr. Coolidge in his 
Message to Congress had defined land armaments as ap 
urgent European problem with which Washington was 
not concerned, and, moreover, had intimated that the 
United States would not be disposed to take part in any 
Disarmament Conference in Europe. The immediate 
question is whether or not Senator Borah and his 
followers will be able, once again, so to manipulate the 
Senate debate as to defeat the President on the World 
Court. 
* * ~ 

The Labour Party has composed its internal differ. 
ences. Mr. MacDonald has been re-elected unanimously 
as leader, and the members who had announced ther 
withdrawal from the Executive in order to secure 
freedom of action have agreed to stand again. They 
seem, indeed, to have gone some way towards gaining 
their substantial point. Their demand has been for 
a more vigorous and better organised policy of oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons, where the Party, 
they complain, is not pulling its full weight. They 
have secured a resolution upholding the demand, and 
an instruction to the new Executive to work out a 
policy which will assign definite duties to each member 
of the party. Mr. Lansbury’s plan of refusing all 
arrangements for the conduct of business with the 
Government Whips has not been pressed; but it 
seems likely that the result of his move will be to 
infuse a greater energy into the tactics of the party 
in the House of Commons. This is all to the good. 
It is the duty of an Opposition to oppose in such a 
way as to make the real issues of policy plain to public 
opinion outside Parliament, as well as to take full 
advantage of tactical opportunities inside the House. 
There is certainly room for a great deal of improve- 
ment in the Labour Party’s methods in both these 
respects; and we hope the salutary discussions which 
Mr. Lansbury and his friends began will lead to a better 
organisation of the Party’s forces in the House. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that organisation 
can be carried too far, and that some of the most 
successful ‘‘ opposition ” takes the form of a guerrilla 
campaign carried out spontaneously by a group of 
members not trammelled by any rigid party discipline. 
The Labour Party has been too slack; it must not 
become too rigid. 

* * * 

Last week’s railway wage award, in which the 
National Wages Board dismissed the major claims 
of both companies and Trade Unions, and contented 
itself with a lowering of the wages and conditions 
of new entrants to the railway service, appears to be 
certain of acceptance by both parties, though it hes 
no binding force behind it. It is doubtful if the com 
panies ever meant seriously to prove their larger claim, 
while the Trade Unions certainly did not expect to 
get the greater part of their claims conceded at once. 
There is a good deal to be said against the principle 
adopted by the Board, of establishing different rates 
for present and future employees ; but it is undoubtedly 
the only way in which reductions could be effected 
without causing a strike. The trouble will come it 
at some future date, the companies try to extend the 
reductions now conceded, and to re-establish uniformlt) 
by a general lowering of rates. Among the railwaymes 
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yho have failed to get a single point of their ambitious 
national programme conceded, there is a great deal of 
disappointment, but apparently little or no disposition to 
advocate a strike. It is acknowledged that the railways 
are passing through a difficult time, and it is felt that 
, railwaymen’s strike now would fail to command 
eral working-class support. For the time being, 
therefore, the railwaymen will make the best of things 
as they are. But their programme still stands; and 
they will certainly bring it forward again at the first 
convenient opportunity. 
* * * 

The Trade Unions in the wool industry have this 
week put up to the Board of Trade’s committee of 
inquiry their plan for the State or co-operative purchase 
of imported wool, as an alternative to any safeguarding 
of the industry by means of a tariff. Thus, once again, 
the policy of collective buying, based largely on the 
experience of war-time controls, is brought to the 
front. It is high time, in our view, for this plan to 
receive fuller consideration than it has got in any of 
the outline presentations of it at present available. 
Certainly during the war it saved the country large 
sums in those industries in which it was efficiently 
conducted, and there is enough prima facie evidence 
in its favour to make full investigation very desirable. 
The chief claim advanced by its advocates is that it 
would enable the prices of raw materials to be stabilised 
over long periods, and so encourage manufacturers 
to make forward contracts for the supply of goods 
with far less risks to encounter. It is admittedly a 
very big proposition, involving great complications 
in its first establishment, and bound to disturb a good 
many vested interests. But this is nothing against it. 
The supply of imported foodstuffs and raw materials 
is one of this country’s greatest economic problems, 
and it is significant that many people, looking at the 
problem from different angles, should be converging 
just now on the advocacy of this solution. We should 
greatly like to see a big independent inquiry into 
the whole subject, with a view not necessarily to imme- 
diate action, but to a full working out of the possi- 
bilities of bulk purchase of a few of the most vital 
primary commodities. 

* * * 

The Duke of Northumberland and Mr. Cook probably 
both enjoyed their passages of arms at the Coal Commis- 
sion this week. But the public did not get much 
enlightenment. The royalty owners are, of course, 
quite right in maintaining that the royalty on coal is, 
in effect, a purchase price paid by instalments, though 
they are not right in distinguishing it sharply on this 
ground from a rent; for its amount depends on much 
the same factors as govern the rent of land. They are 
tight also in saying that it is quite impossible to dis- 
Unguish, in terms of compensation, between the owner 
of existing royalties and the ordinary landowner, 
though here a distinction might be made between the 
owners of worked and unworked minerals. But really 
these things are beside the point. The vital question 
is whether it is better that royalties should remain in 
private hands or pass into public ownership. We fail 
to see that the royalty owners put up any case for the 
former; but we are also very doubtful if any great 
benefit would result from the latter, as an isolated 
measure detached from a general unification of the 
industry, Such arguments as there are, certainly 
Support the unified, and therefore the public, ownership 
minerals; but it is also clear that the royalty ques- 
tion is, especially since the Act of 1923, of compara- 
ively minor importance from the standpoint of the 
industry. Large unearned incomes like the Duke of 
‘orthumberland’s give a salutary shock to the public 
‘onseience ; but they are no more shocking than other 
earned incomes of equal amount drawn from different 


sources. And the Duke is probably right in suggesting 
that his income carries with it more onerous duties than 
do many of those others. 

* * + 

Again the Co-operative Movement is the scene of a 
serious labour dispute. The Royal Arsenal Co-oper- 
ative Society, one of the largest in the country, dismissed 
a carman for negligence which caused damage. His 
fellow Trade Unionists demanded his reinstatement, 
which was refused. A threat to strike was followed 
by an offer from the Society to accept arbitration ; but 
this broke down because the Society would not agree 
to the provisional reinstatement of the dismissed 
driver. The members of the Transport Workers’ 
Union have now struck, holding up the Society’s de- 
livery system. An offer to reinstate the man on the 
pay-roll without allowing him to return to work has 
been refused. As in previous cases of dispute, a large 
part of the trouble arises from the lack of machinery 
acceptable to both parties for the settlement of disputes 
between Co-operators and their employees. The old 
Joint Committee of Trade Unionists and Co-operators, 
which worked very badly, was dissolved some time ago 
by the Trade Unions ; and attempts to construct a new 
body in its place have so far failed. This is a serious 
matter, for which both parties must share the blame. 
It ought to be possible for two movements which con- 
sist largely of the same persons to harmonise their 
differences without recourse to strikes. But the Co- 
operative manager is apt to get the psychology of the 
ordinary employer, and the Trade Union to treat him 
as if he were one; and these two attitudes react on 
each other. On the whole, the Co-operative Movement 
is certainly a fair employer. What is needed is not so 
much an improvement of conditions, as a better spirit 
of mutual trust and accommodation. 

* ~ * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Southerners, who 
have good cause to remember the political capital 
made by Belfast out of Army troubles in the Free 
State, can be excused for chuckling a little over the 
difficulties in which Sir James Craig finds himself 
with the “A” Specials. Fortunately the London Agree- 
ment restrains any temptation to gloat publicly over 
the mutiny, and the strictly correct attitude of Dublin 
may help to hasten a peaceful solution in the North. 
The truth is that a relatively brief experience of 
militarism has been enough for Irishmen of all sections. 
Nowadays in the Dail it is noticeable that instead of 
parading their warlike feats members claim it as a 
proof of patriotic virtue that they had nothing to 
do in the bad times with either guns or gunmen. It 
looks as if the Specials would soon be as much out of 
favour in the Six Counties as the I.R.A. and the I.R.B. 
are in the Free State. At the same time it cannot be 
denied that the mutineers have a grievance. If their 
services merited the praises showered upon them by 
the politicians, they deserve a better fate than to 
be thrown upon the streets in the thick of a desperate 
economic crisis. Their disbandment is due to the 
refusal of the British Treasury to continue paying 
the bill, and not unnaturally the men are aggrieved 
that the Northern Government, which praised but 
did not pay them, should boggle at handing over to 
them a substantial parting tip. It is not easy to 
gauge at present the possibilities of real trouble. So 
far the mutiny has been conducted along the lines 
of a trade dispute down to the peaceful picketing of 
barracks occupied by “A’’ men who have declined to 
join the movement. Sir James Craig has so constantly 
proclaimed that his power to enforce his policy of “* not 
an inch ” at the expense both of the Free State and the 
Northern Government was due entirely to the Specials, 
that they may easily assume they can impose it in 
their turn upon the Northern Government. 

A2 
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FACING REALITIES 


HE Vickers reconstruction scheme is a portent 

which has set many people thinking. By a 

mere stroke of the pen, millions of pounds of 
nominal capital have been wiped out of existence. 
Every ordinary shareholder in Vickers finds each £1 
share that he owned reduced suddenly to six and 
eightpence ; yet he is certainly no poorer, and may well 
become richer, for the change. For his £1 share 
was not worth £1, nor perhaps even the six and eight- 
pence at which it is now re-valued. It was worth 
no more and no less than its aliquot part in the antici- 
pated divisible profits of the Vickers combine. And 
the only way in which these profits are likely to be 
affected by the change in the nominal valuation of the 
shares is that the writing down may improve the 
firm’s credit, and so increase its profit-making capacity. 

Thus, once more, a familiar lesson is driven home. 
If you have £1 in the bank, it is really £1, and you 
can buy with it whatever £1 will buy. But as soon as 
you invest it in the capital of any business, it is no 
longer £1. but only a claim to a certain proportion of 
the profits of that business. In technical terms, 
it is no longer free money, capable of earning a nermal 
rate of interest, but invested eapital, on which the return 
will take the form of a quasi-rent. Its yield no longer 
depends on its amount. but on the capacity of the 
business to earn a profit. Its valuation, except in 
so far as it affects this capacity, is to its owner a quite 
minor concern. 

Yet, if this were the whole truth, it would appear to 
be a matter of no importance at all whether Messrs. 
Vickers, or any other great concern, were to value its 
capital high or low, to write its shares up to £5, or write 
them down to 5s. The great reconstruction, so far 
as it affects the valuation of the capital, would be a 
mere change of names, involving no change in realities. 
All the excitement accompanying it would be quite 
beside the point. But in fact it is not. There are, 
indeed, other features in the scheme even more import- 
ant than the drastic writing-down of capital values. 
But this financial “ deflation’’ is also important in 
itself, and above all as a public proclamation of the 
company’s determination to face the facts. 

During and after the war, the nominal capital of the 
Vickers combine multiplied at an astonishing rate. 
This was partly due to mere writing-up of capital 
values, but largely also to the combine’s policy of 
extending its operations by the wholesale purchase 
of previously independent businesses. The process, 
carried through at a time when capital values were 
grossly inflated, involved the taking over of these busi- 
nesses at vastly more than their real values. Where 
the method was that of exchange of shares, the result 
was merely the same as that of the direct inflation of 
capital by bonus-share issues. But when businesses 
were purchased for hard cash, it often meant that the 
excessive sums paid were taken out of the industry, 
so that the loss has since fallen on the purchasing 
concern. In “ deflating” its capital now, the Vickers 
combine is in part merely writing-back to a previous 
value capital unwisely written up; but it is also 
paying the penalty of its unwise purchases of other 
concerns at fancy prices based on the optimism of 
the moment rather than on solid expectations of 
profitable production. 





i 


In both cases, the result on the business is the same. 
It means that the attempt to earn an average divideng 
on the whole of the inflated capital has been definitely 
abandoned, and that for the future the policy of the 
company will be based on a more moderate expectation 
of profit, determined by its real assets rather than by 
the sanguine hopes of a few years ago. If this wey 
all the reconstruction meant, it would be important 
enough—a shining example to the hundreds of concerns 
which are still throttling their own productive capacity 
by an insane attempt to earn dividends on a mass of 
nominal capital which has no real existence. It would 
be a courageous piece of economic realism, calculated 
to show the way back from the aberrations of the wa 
period to a saner commercial practice. 

But the scheme goes much further than this. Apart 
from the watering-down of the capital, it Proposes 
a drastic reconstruction of the entire management 
of the Vickers combine. And herein lies its chief 
economic significance. In this country, as in Germany 
and France, the most notable development in business 
structure during and since the war has been the growth 
of huge combines, not confined to any one trade o 
branch of production, but stretching over many 
distinct industries and reaching out, through subsidiary 
and allied organisations, into a vast number of distant 
markets. ‘* Concerns,”’ as the economists have learned 
to call these mammoth financial enterprises, quite dis- 
tinct in character and construction from the “ trusts” 
familiar in pre-war business practice. Messrs. Vickers 
have been, in this country, among the most sensational 
adventurers along these lines. They have been led on 
from one business to another, until they have brought 
a vast number of units under their financial control. 
Each acquisition has offered the promise of strengthen- 
ing the parent body—by securing a supply of some 
vital material, or an outlet for some semi-manufactured 
product, or an access to some new market, or some other 
advantage which has appeared to offer sound reason 
for extension. But the result, as the report of Mr. 
McKenna and his colleagues frankly points out, has 
been very different from the expectation. The assem- 
blage of all these heterogeneous businesses under 4 
common control has led, not to greater efficiency, 
but to a breakdown of the system of control. There 
have been lack of unity, inexpert direction, and a failure 
to keep a firm check on the working of so vast and 
complex a financial machine. The remedy proposed 
is not, indeed, to split up the vast combine, but so to 
departmentalise it as to provide each group of businesses 
with its own expert direction, while providing for their 
co-ordination through a small body of financial directors 
who will interfere as little as possible with the internal 
arrangements of the separate departments. 

The lesson behind this drastic change of method is 
the same as was driven home in Germany by the collapse 
of the Stinnes concern. The larger and more complex 
the business unit becomes, the more involved are the 
problems of management to which it gives rise, and 
the greater the human difficulty of surmounting them. 
The need is for supermen, whereas only men endow 
with the ordinary human frailties are available. To 
some extent, the difficulty presents itself wherever 4 
business extends to a very great size. But, whereas 
a very large business dealing with a single line of pro- 
duction—Ford’s or Coats’s, for example—may be 
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manageable almost as easily as a much smaller business, 
the new type of Pee concern,” with its ramifications 
into many industries, grows necessarily in complexity 
4s well as in size, and makes far greater demands on 
those who have to control it. 
Is the answer to the problem that such “ concerns ” 
gre inevitably inefficient, and must, therefore, be broken 
in order that industry may be properly conducted ? 
Or can the difficulty be met by careful and scientific 
isation, such as will allow a high degree of 
gitonomy to the different departments, while it 
es a sort of federal unity through the central 
catrol of financial policy? The report of Mr. McKenna 
and his colleagues is based on the second alternative ; 
hut it remains to be seen whether even their drastic 
reorganisation, with its ruthless weeding out of inefficient 
directors and managers, will really avail to bring the 
yast Vickers concern into a condition in which it can be 
economically managed as a single unit. We are not 
expressing an opinion either way; for the data for a 
definite opinion do not yet exist. The chief economic 
importance of the reconstruction is that it will bring 
this vital problem for once to a severe practical test. 


Whatever the outcome may be, the scheme is in this 
regard, even more than in the writing off of non-exis- 
tent capital, a courageous piece of realism and a most 
valuable example. For, just as a great many companies 
have either written up their capital to an absurd figure 
or acquired their plants at a ridiculously inflated 
capital valuation, so a great many have grown in size 
and complexity far beyond the capacity of their 
directors and managers to control them efficiently 
by the methods now in use. Not only in the Vickers 
concern are there directors who hold far too many 
directorships, and are attempting to control businesses 
of whose work they have only a most imperfect under- 
standing. Uneasy questions are constantly being 
asked about the efficiency of the British employer 
and the adequacy of our methods to meet the intense 
international competition in post-war markets. It 
isat any rate worth inquiring how far our difficulties 
are increased by such faults of co-ordination and 
control as a searching inquiry has now revealed in 
the Vickers combine. For, even when factories are 
well equipped and well run as productive concerns, 
inefficient business organisation can easily throw away 
all the benefits of good work by operatives and factory 
managers. Productive economies can be cancelled 
by increased overhead costs ; the best technician may be 
mpotent in face of financial bungling. 

Nor can such problems be regarded as the affair 
merely of the companies in which they arise. The 
Vickers concern counts its shareholders by tens of 
thousands, and has, we believe, something like a 
hundred thousand employees in its related businesses. 
These latter, even more than most of the shareholders, 
to whom their holdings in Messrs. Vickers may represent 
only one among many investments, have a direct 
and immediate interest in the efficiency of the business. 
And, above all, the entire public has an interest ; 
for we are all suffering together in consequence of the 
ecline in our trade, the volume of unemployment, 
and the high taxes we have to meet out of a reduced 
national income. If these troubles arise, even in part, 
out of defective business organisation, it is our right 
= duty to insist that crooked things shall be put 
Tn api and inefficiency plucked up by the roots. 
oe ort, if Messrs. Vickers are doing the right thing 
én a the public has a perfect right to insist that 
follow th 8, whose plight is largely the same, shall 
. ‘heir example, and, if necessary, to apply 
ompulsion to this end. 

il e do not Suggest that the ‘way of compulsion is 

y, or that it should be followed unless voluntary 





S are plainly inadequate. But the way of 


reconstruction is evidently hard to tread; and after 
nearly five years of slump very few businesses have had 
the courage to attempt it. The easy profits of the war 
years, and still more of 1919 and 1920, have engendered 
a false expectation in the mind, not only of the business 
man, but of the ordinary holder of shares; and most 
firms still shrink both from confessing their own 
miscalculation, and still more from offering their share- 
holders a plain statement of the truth. Yet it is clear 
that, if we are to restore our economic health, we must 
both write down our expectations of profit so as to 
bring them into closer correspondence with our oppor- 
tunities, and drastically overhaul the business structures 
which were hastily and unsystematically built up during 
and after the war. To resist this conclusion is to live 
in a fool’s paradise; to refuse to act upon it when we 
do realise the truth is suicidal cowardice. We have 
deflated credits and brought down prices; we must 
deflate capital and bring down expectations of profit. 
We are well accustomed to passing ruthless comments 
on our political leaders ; we must be no less ruthless 
in criticising our captains of industry. For it is by 
industrialism that we get our means of life; and 
if our industrial system is decayed within, it will be in 
vain that we shall set our political house in order. 
Messrs. Vickers, harder driven than most, are doing at 
last what should have been done years ago. It is 
fitting, not to praise them for belated wisdom, but 
to say to others in like case, “Go ye, and do likewise.” 


THE BREAK UP OF THE 
POOR LAW 


R. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN’S proposals for 
M the reform of the Poor Law are, as they stand, 
a good scheme botched. He is pledged to sweep 
away the whole rotten system, and he can count on the 
support of all but certain vested interests in redeeming 
the pledge. Ever since the exposures of the Royal Com- 
mission fifteen years ago, the Poor Law has been damned 
and doomed. Before the war Mr. John Burns—stupendous 
reformer as he thought himself, tool of the reactionaries 
as he was in reality—tried to save the system by abating 
some of the worst scandals. Other statesmen tinkered 
gently with it later; they partially removed the electoral 
disqualification that attached to parish relief, and they 
sought to make the Workhouse smell sweeter by calling 
it the Institution. But nothing has been done to 
touch fundamental defects. The Board of Guardians is 
an ad hoc destitution authority which is not concerned to 
deal with the causes of destitution or to prevent its occur- 
rence, but only to palliate its evil effects. And the Guard- 
ians find themselves steadily encroached upon and com- 
peted with by other public authorities, dealing on more 
scientific lines with different classes of the poor—the sick 
and the feeble-minded, the children, the aged, the able- 
bodied unemployed. Hence has come overlapping in 
administration, duplication of machinery, wasteful economy. 
Clearly one of these two sets of rival bodies must go. Can 
there be any doubt which it is that we want? The over- 
whelming case for the abolition of the Poor Law was 
stated by the Royal Commission in 1909 and by the 
Maclean Committee in 1917. The Boards of Guardians 
must be abolished and their functions transferred to the 
authorities properly equipped to deal with disease, lunacy, 
education and the rest. That recommendation the Minister 
of Health has accepted, and his plan for the break up of 
the Poor Law is framed aright. 
But the plan, as we have said, is unfortunately botched. 
Some months ago in the House of Commons Mr. Chamber- 
lain gave his adhesion to the principles of the Maclean 
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Report, but would not commit himself to following out 
every detail. That reservation was reasonable enough. 
But in the actual proposals that are before the country 
the departures in detail are open to grave criticism ; unless 
they are amended they will go far to spoil the measure 
as a whole. The main points of the Government’s scheme, 
as outlined in a White Paper, are these : 

1. The Boards of Guardians are to be abolished. 

2. All their functions, properties and staffs are to be transferred 

(a) in the county boroughs, to the town council. 
(b) in the counties, to the county council. 

3. In the county borough, the town council is to carry out all 
transferred duties at its own discretion. 

4. In the counties, the county council is to be “‘ the supervising 
and controlling authority for all health purposes.” But (a) it is 
to be “assisted, where necessary, by local sub-committees con- 
sisting of county councillors or partly of county councillors and 
partly of representatives of the borough and district councils” 
(or the metropolitan boroughs in London). And (b) the county 
council may, by agreement, delegate to a borough or district or 
metropolitan borough council any transferred service identical 
with a service that the borough or district or metropolitan borough 
council is already administering (e.g., maternity and child welfare). 

5. “Home Assistance,” or outdoor-relief, is to be (except in 
county boroughs) controlled and paid for by the county council, 
and administered under its direction by the local committees 
referred to above. And so far as the able-bodied are concerned, 
it is “‘ to be limited and correlated with unemployment insurance.” 

6. Theassigned revenue system istobeabolished. Assigned grants 
allotted to education and police are to be merged in general grants 
in aid of those services. Block grants, instead of percentage grants, 
ure to be given in aid both of transferred and existing health 
services. And these new grants are to be distributed to county 
and county borough councils ‘on a basis of population qualified 
by a factor representing low ability to pay.” 

Now it is evident that all this knocks the bottom out 
of the Poor Law system. The relief of the poor is to be 
merged in the general municipal administration of the 
country. The sick and infirm, and mothers and infants, 
needing medical or nursing care are to be dealt with as 
part of the Public Health service, and these classes amount 
to nearly one-half of the normal pauperism. There can 
be little doubt as to the gain here. The Public Health 
departments of the local authorities are not perfect; an 
efficient co-ordinated hospital service is still in the future, 
as a correspondent points out in a letter which we publish 
on another page of this issue. But the local health authori- 
ties are, at any rate, working on sound lines; in general 
they are progressive, and with the right kind of central 
encouragement they will go ahead. It will be a clear 
gain, too, when the children of school age—of whom there 
are many thousands boarded-out or in Poor Law schools 
or in the Workhouses—and the mentally diseased pass 
into the hands of the local education and lunacy authorities. 
Of the aged, there are now more than 40,000 over seventy 
in Poor Law institutions. No specific reference is made 
to these in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals; but we may 
assume that the bulk of them will come under the care 
of the local health authorities, either in hospitals or in 
“homes” to which no stigma of pauperism will attach. 
There remain, then, practically only the able-bodied un- 
employed and their families. They are at present, it is 
true, a deplorably large section, and they constitute the 
hardest of the problems of destitution. The Minister’s 
reference to this problem is the most obscure and un- 
satisfactory sentence in his memorandum; we _ shall 
have more to say of it in a moment. Two other merits 
may be claimed for the scheme. In the first place, it 
promises a real economy, which does not necessarily mean 
the spending of less money in the aggregate on the poor, 
but the spending of it more wisely, more scientifically, 
more humanely. Secondly, it implies the decentralisation 
of the responsibility which now rests on the Ministry of 
Health, and, in Mr. Chamberlain’s words, “ the simpli- 
fication of the financial relations between the Ministry 
and the local authorities and the freeing of the local authori- 





ee 


ties from the financial restrictions in matters of comparatiy, 
detail which are a necessary concomitant of the present 
system.” 

But now we must pass from approval to criticign 
There are three main objections to the scheme. It does hot 
completely abolish the Poor Law. It puts too much Upon 
the county councils. It introduces a vicious financial 
principle. As to the first, there are certain sinister State. 
ments and silences in the White Paper. “ It is not pro. 
posed,” we are told, “‘ to revise and restate the exist 
powers of Boards of Guardians in the Reform Bill; by 
it is proposed to pass a Poor Law Consolidation Act befor 
the date on which the transfer of those forms become 
effective.” Why should this Consolidation Act be » 
quired ? What we want is what the Maclean Repor 
proposed—the treatment of the different classes of person 
as citizens and not as paupers, under the Education Aets 
the Public Health Acts, the Lunacy and Mental Deficienc; 
Acts. It does not seem, however, that this principle i 
to be carried out consistently. The sick pauper is t 
disappear ; but what of the child pauper? The education 
of Poor Law children, says Mr. Chamberlain, may k 
undertaken by a borough or a district council which js 
a local education authority. But this he immediate) 
qualifies by saying that the maintenance of children in 
institutions must remain a function of the county council 
It may be that he has a good reason for this distinction, 
and it may be that he contemplates no sort of stigm 
resulting from it. But we certainly need some further 
assurance, especially when we remember that the other 
principal duty of the county council in regard to children 
is “the consideration of applications for relief and the 
grant of outdoor relief (or home assistance).” We do not 
want the new committce of the county council to be the 
old committee of the Guardians writ large, and stil 
animated by the spirit of deterrence. And this brings us 
to the point mentioned above—the provision for the able- 
bodied. Mr. Chamberlain puts as one of the chief objects 
of his scheme “an improved correlation between poor-la¥ 
relief and unemployment benefit.”” What does he mean 
by that? Is the county council expected to step into 
the shoes of the Board of Guardians, and act as a more & 
less normal unemployment relief authority, but with this 
important proviso—that it shall be allowed to relieve 
only on the stingiest scale? The proposal, in the brie 
bald, and eryptic form in which it is set down, is a bad one. 
There are strong arguments against local authorities having 
any concern with unemployment, as the Minority Report 
of the Poor Law Commission pointed out. There are also 
arguments for local bodies acting as local assistants, % 
to speak, of a national unemployment authority. But 
in that case their proper function is not the distribution 
of doles, but the organisation of preventive and remedial 
measures on the lines suggested in the Maclean Report 
A specially constituted “ Prevention of Unemployment! 
and Training Committee,” that is to say, would exercs 
the powers of the council as to preventing unemployment 
so far as practicable, by procuring such a re-arrangemel! 
of the Council’s rules and services as to regularise th 
local demand for labour ; facilitating through the Employ 
ment Exchanges the finding of situations ; making use © 
any form of educational training in co-operation with 
Education Committee ; assisting emigration; and administer 
ing, whether by itself or jointly with other local authorities 
any specialised provision for the unemployed. That & 
at least, a plan for dealing with unemployment. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dark hint suggests nothing but a plan for 
dealing with “ Poplarism.” 

There is, next, the aggrandisement of the 
A good many of the county councils are by no meah 
anxious, we believe, to be saddled with all the extra W 


counties. 
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that Mr. Chamberlain offers them. But, even if they were, 
there is no reason for giving it to them. The county 
councils must, of course, take over a good deal, but they 
ought not to be made the masters and tutors of every 
yon-county borough and urban district in their areas. 
itis true that the county council is to be allowed to delegate 
grtain of its functions; but it is still to be “ the super- 
rising and controlling authority for all health purposes 
throughout the county.”” Why, we ask, should the Essex 
or Kent or Middlesex County Council supervise and control 
the public health administration of Colchester or Maidstone 
ot Willesden ? Why should even the “ home assistance ”’ 
functions of such important municipalities as these be 
interfered with by the county council? And why should 
metropolitan boroughs, in particular, be subordinated 
atirely to the L.C.C.? In the interests of uniformity 
and in order to spread the burden over as large an area 
sspossible, is Mr. Chamberlain’s answer to all such questions. 
But surely a reasonable degree of uniformity and an 

isation of rate burdens could be secured without so 
much whittling down of local autonomy. We are pretty 
wre that the Minister will be bombarded with protests 
both from local authorities and from the Labour Party, 
which will not unnaturally smell a plot for putting it at 
a disadvantage, since it is notoriously under-represented 
on most of the county councils. The Minister may say, 
if he chooses, that he is not concerned with party matters. 
But he cannot decently say that he is not concerned with 
local democracy. And his ‘“countymania” is blatantly 
undemocratic. 

Finally, there is the finance of the scheme. The sub- 
stitution of a block grant is not, of course, a bad plan in 
itself. Indeed, provided the grant were adequate in 
amount and that it was not fixed, but rose from year to 
year according to the needs of the local authority, it would 
be a good plan. But, alas! Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
to play the same mischievous trick on the public health 
service as Lord Eustace Percy is playing on the education 
service. His block grant is “‘to be fixed from time to 
time for a term of years.” That means that every county 
or county borough council with a growing population or 
increasing poverty, or a rising standard of efficiency, will 
find a constant “lag” in the grant, which would be fixed 
in amount for five or even ten years. Thus the whole 
extra cost will be thrown on the local rates, and the stimulus 
given by grants on a percentage basis will be entirely lost. 
Against this innovation we hope the public health authori- 
ties will stand as resolutely as the education authorities 
we standing against Circular 13871. And we hope that 
when Mr. Chamberlain produces his Bill, it will be a Bill 
which violates the principles neither of sound finance nor 
of local democracy, and which sweeps away all traces of 
the Poor Law. 


THE TROUBLES OF 
FERGUSON 


HE passage of a whole year has not altered my con- 
viction that the feminine politicians of the British 
_ Commonwealth are a dull, drab tribe by compari- 
son with “ Ma” Ferguson, the now celebrated heroine of 
the political world of Texas, whose spectacular triumph 
in a Homeric contest with the embattled legions of Ku 
Klux Klan I have recorded in these pages. As befitted the 
re feminine Governor of a State of the Great Republic of 
West, Governor “‘ Ma ” immediately assumed the status 
tie tational figure, and since her election she has con- 
ee ——e in a fierce glare of publicity which is evidently 
fates y repugnant to her. Yet one sincerely trusts that 
mnists in other countries have not pinned too high hopes 


“MA” 








on the present Governor of the Lone Star State providing a 
demonstration of the superior capacity of the female sex for 
the arts of government, for now I regret to report that 
Governor “ Ma ” is involved in a sea of troubles. Impeach- 
ment is a harsh word with a sinister meaning, but to-day 
it is upon the lips of many citizens of Texas when they dis- 
course about the record of their Chief Executive. 

During the campaign which preceded her election the 
opponents of “ Ma” had sedulously contended that her 
candidature was merely a screen for the restoration to 
power and place of her husband, a celebrated political 
warrior, familiarly known as “ Farmer Jim,’ who had 
served as Governor for a period during the war years until 
malignant enemies had impeached and deposed him from 
his high estate for maladministration of public funds. When 
** Ma’s ” supporters scattered badges and placards bearing 
the legend “* Me for Ma,” her rude opponents retorted with 
similar devices adorned with the cryptic warning, “* Not 
me for Ma—Too much Pa.” There are now, alas! ominous 
signs that these forebodings have been fully justified. The 
charge is made and buttressed with abundant evidence 
that no sooner was “‘ Ma” ensconced in the gubernatorial 
chair than her spouse proceeded to take his place by her side 
and usurp all the functions of the Chief Executive. One 
of her first acts was to sanction a lavish programme of 
road-building, and “Farmer Jim” apparently supervised 
the placing of the contracts, personally attending, it is 
alleged, the meetings of the Highway Commission. Sus- 
picious terms and circumstances surrounded many of these 
road contracts, and they were fiercely criticised in the local 
Press. It happens also that Texas enjoys the services of 
an Attorney-General who, although a member of the same 
Democratic Party, is not a whole-hearted admirer of the 
Ferguson family and their ways; by name Dan Moody, he 
is only thirty-three years old, a veritable son of Anak, a 
devout Baptist and a zealous Prohibitionist. Mr. Moody 
brought suits against some of the contractors favoured by 
‘*Ma” Ferguson and her spouse and obtained a signal 
victory in his first case. He showed that a firm called the 
American Road Company had obtained a contract to 
surface 1,050 miles of highway for an approximate sum of 
$4,000,000, which works out at 30 cents per square yard ; 
and he then demonstrated that it had only cost the de- 
fendants 8 7-10ths cents per square yard for the 427 miles 
which they had surfaced, and that they had therefore 
already netted a clear profit of $1,112,000. He also esti- 
mated that the total profit from the completed contract 
would be in the vicinity of $3,000,000. Following 
this verdict the company refunded to the State Treasury 
$600,000, and the Chairman of the Highways Commission 
and another of its members have resigned their offices. Mr. 
Moody avers that about twenty million dollars’ worth of 
road contracts were placed at a figure which was four times 
as large as was necessary to yield the contractors a reason- 
able profit, and he is proceeding with other suits to enforce 
further disgorgement of the plunder. 

Naturally ‘‘ Ma” and her consort are mightily displeased 
at the activities of Mr. Moody, whose young feet they claim 
to have placed upon the political ladder. Jim describes him 
as “‘ Judas Iscariot,” but “ Ma,” more compassionate, 
makes this public comment on her ungrateful protégé : 
“‘ There’s Dan Moody. I’ve known him since he was knee 
high. He’s a neighbour. We put him on the ticket. Dan’s 
just got out of halter.” But Mr. Moody is by no means 
alone in the critical attitude towards the Fergusons. They 
are being assailed by almost every newspaper in the State 
and a general demand has arisen for a special session of the 
legislature to investigate the performances of “ Ma’s” 
administration. A group of local legislators proffered a 


request to the august lady to summon such a session, and 
were able to reinforce their plea with the assurance that 
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its expenses would be met out of a special fund of $800,000 
guaranteed by public-spirited citizens. But “Ma” met 
the demand with a resolute refusal, and a special corres. 
pondent who interviewed her on the subject thus records 
her observations : 

“* About this special session they want me to call. They 
try to camouflage it as an inquiry into foot-and-mouth 
disease and tick eradication. My foot, my mouth, my 
eradication. They call me a dumb-bell; they’re going to 
find out just how dumb I am. I should call a special session, 
they say, thereby authorising my enemies—my enemies, 
mind you, in spite of all this much about my being a frail, 
delicate woman—I should authorise the State to pay the 
expenses of these wolves who want to gather here and tear 
me apart. Throw myself to them? Not on your life. I 
know them too well; I was born and bred among them. 
I’m a fighting fool and they’re going to find it out.” 


And “ Ma” certainly does not propose to remain on the 
defensive. She has not lost her own popularity with the 
farming community, and as the best pie-maker in Bell 
county enjoys a special prestige among her sex, who feel 
that she is the object of an unjust persecution. She boldly 
asserts that the attacks on her public honour are inspired 
by the leaders of the terrible Ku Klux Klan in revenge for 
its humiliating defeat at her hands, but unfortunately 
for this thesis some of her most relentless critics are avowed 
enemies of the Klan. Foremost among the latter is Mr. 
Amon G. Carter, the millionaire publisher/of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram and Record, and apparently Mr. 
Carter is not a zealous disciple of Prohibition. Last Thanks- 
giving Day the Fergusons attended in state the great match 
of the Texas football season, and Mr. Carter had the 
temerity to parade himself in front of the Governor’s box 
and carol “‘ Hurrah for Dan Moody,” with the result that 
he was summarily escorted from the field. On the following 
day Gevernor “ Ma ”’ sent him a letter demanding his imme- 
diate resignation from the Board of Regents of the new 
Texas Technological College, and she followed this up with 
a proclamation asserting that the most flagrant and per- 
sistent offenders against the Volstead Act were rich people, 
and offering in it a special reward of $500 for information 
leading to the conviction of any violator of the Prohibition 
laws who was worth more than $5,000. Naturally such a 
proposal caused desperate heartburning and anxiety in the 
bosoms of the first families of Texas, for even in these 
prosperous regions $500 is more than the average maid 
servant, who must know the state of family cellars, will 
earn in half a year, and the Rev. Atticus Webb, the State 
organiser of the Anti-Saloon League, has hastened to 
declare that this body of reformers was ready at once to 
make extensive demands for the generous reward. 

But “ Ma’s ” enemies retort that her zeal for the enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition laws is a new development, for since 


her advent to office hundreds of convicted bootleggers 


have received immediate pardons; indeed the charge is also 
made that under her régime the exercise of the Governor’s 
prerogative of clemency has become a scandalous source of 
pecuniary profit to its possessor. But worse still, the negro 
butler of the Governor has now been arrested on the charge 
of conveying whiskey. In Texas butlers keep motor-cars, 
and when one day in the chariot of this dusky Caleb Bal- 
derston two pints of the forbidden liquid were found, he 
was promptly incarcerated in the city gaol of Austin while 
the local Press proceeded to lecture the unhappy Fergusons 
about the necessity of beginning the process of temperance 
reformation at home. “ There are all kind of ways of 
devilling a fellow,”’ pathetically complained ‘*‘ Farmer Jim.” 
“* I’ve never known him to touch a drop.” Opinions vary 
about the temperance principles of the unfortunate butler, 
but it does seem a strange coincidence that in a city where 


according to credible report it is only slightly more difficy 
to buy a pint of whiskey than a pint of ice cream, the 
servant of the Chief Executive of the State should 
singled out for prosecution. 

One ground of complaint is that “ Farmer Jim,” in y. 
ferring to the Governorship and its functions, always use; 
the “we” beloved of the late Queen Victoria, and the 
Fergusons recently embarked on a co-operative effort tp 
explain this habit to a group of the correspondents who 
have gathered from every quarter of the Republic to report 
the progress of the strange political drama. Said “ Farme 
Jim”: ‘We are asking for no favours—just a square 
deal.”’ 


“There goes that ‘we’ again,” interrupted Ma. 
to watch out, Jim.” 

“That’s where they got me wrong again,” said Jim, “J'ye 
been saying that for years where Ma and I are concerned. I just 
can’t help it.” 

Then “Ma” spoke up. “ Hasn’t he got the right? Whe 
I was on the stump campaigning I told the people I hadn’t a thing 
but common sense. I’m not a statesman. How could I be! 
I’ve been a housewife for thirty years and nothing else. I told 
them when I needed advice I’d ask for it from those who wer 
capable of giving it to me. They’ve got to admit Jim knows 
politics. I’ve asked for his advice and I’ve taken his advice. 
And what are they going to do about it? Jim dominates me, 
does he? From cooking dinner to pardoning convicts I’m his 
little willing slave, am I? Do I look it, boys ?” 


“ You want 


What are they going to do about it is the problem which 
to-day absorbs the minds of most of the citizens of Texas. 
‘** Ma ” Ferguson has refused to hold a special session, but 
under the terms of the State Constitution it can take place 
in her despite. She was given until December 10th to 
revise her decision, but if she should remain obdurate the 
Speaker of the Legislature will have to summon this body 
in deference to the request of a petition which has been 
signed by the requisite number of members and is ready 
for presentation. Thereupon it is reasonably certain thats 
rigorous investigation of all the acts of the Ferguson régime 
will be got under way, and if the allegations of Attorney- 
General Moody and his allies are sustained, the impeach 
ment of the first feminine Governor of an American State 
will be proceeded with. The Ferguson family have had 
previous experience of such calamities, for it is only eight 
short years since “ Farmer Jim” was driven in disgracefrom 
the Executive Mansion. But around this unpleasant 
episode he casts a romantic Darby and Joan halo. “! 
walked out,” said he, “‘ holding Ma’s hand, and now they'd 
like to see her walk out holding mine.” Yet if the career 
of “ Ma ” Ferguson comes to this untoward end, Texas wil 
be a duller place and the newspapers of the great Republic 
will be bereft of a magnificent source of copy. 

J. A. S 


ON MAKING MISTAKES 


F you take down a dictionary of quotations—and | 
I am lucky enough to possess a review-copy of one o 
these excellent books—no one but a snob would have 
mentioned the fact that it was a review-copy, by the way~ 
and if you open it at “ Mistakes,” you will find that E. J. 
Phelps said in 1889: ‘* The man who makes no mistakes 
does not usually make anything.” You will also find 
that S. Smiles said in Self-Help : ‘“ Probably he who never 
made a mistake never made a discovery,” and that Ar® 
bishop Trench said in The Study of Words: ~ To make 
mistakes as we are on the way to knowledge 1s far more 
honourable than to escape making them through neve 
having set out to seek knowledge.” Again, J. Pomfret 
wrote in Love Triumphant over Reason: 


The best may slip, and the most cautious fall ; 
He’s more than mortal that ne’er erred at all. 
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And Young observed, a little more irrelevantly, in Love 


of Fame, Sat 6: 
With skill she vibrates her eternal tongue, 
For ever most divinely in the wrong. 


There is not much consolation to be got from the last 
quotation, but the others are all of a kind to bring peace to 
the souls of those who have to write a great deal, who, 
therefore, are almost certain to make an occasional mistake, 
and who are lucky if that is the worst that can be said 
of them. I, myself, have from my youth up lived in 
a perpetual horror of making mistakes. I have a 
passion for accuracy that, if I had the time, would keep 
me continually referring to encyclopedias and dictionaries 
as | write. I hate to wake up in the morning and see in 
print that I have put the Battle of Hastings in the twelfth 
century or that I have made Nelson win the Battle of 
Waterloo. To be perfectly candid, I do not think that 
I could go so far as to make a mistake about the 
dates of either of these battles, but they are the only 
two battles in history, except the Battle of the Boyne, in 
regard to the dates of which I feel something approaching 
absolute confidence. If you met me in the street and 
suddenly demanded the dates of any of these battles, 
I should be willing to bet £100 to a penny that I could 
tell you all three without a blunder. But who won the 
Battle of Naseby, or when, or if there was such a battle, 
Iam not nearly so certain. I could tell you—or, at least, 
I think I could—in whose reign the Battle of Agincourt 
was fought, but I could not undertake to be more precise 
than that. As for Crecy and Poictiers, I once knew all 
about them, and could even have told you who won them, 
but if I wished to write about them—and one never knows 
what one may find oneself writing about—I should have to 
look them up in a history, and I remember only enough 
about them to know that I should be more likely to find 
them mentioned in John Richard Green than in Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Yet time was when 
I could have repeated the dates of all the kings of England 
and given you the names of all the kings’ wives and of all 
the queens’ husbands, if any. Now, all this noble array 
of facts is vanished, and I have only the dimmest notion 
of who married whom throughout the ages. All the great 
figures are mixed up in my mind, like the animals in a 
Noah’s Ark, and I shall never again be able to sort them out 
and pair them correctly without assistance. 

And, if this is so in regard to English history, which was 
drilled into me against all my instincts at school, you 
may be sure the case is worse when it comes to the history 
of the great nations of Europe. Aegispotami is only a 
name to me—a name that, for all I know, I may have 
made up myself. I have heard of Mantinea, but what hap- 
pened there I could not tell you for a thousand pounds. 
Iam capable of making mistakes about Marathon, and 
I know as little about the battles fought by Julius Cesar— 
if he ever fought any real battles—as I do about the Wars 
of the Roses. Persons I remember better than battles, 
and Epanimondas is a very real person to me, though I 
could not tell you what century he lived in. Even about 
Julius Cesar I know something—that he either crossed or 
did not cross the Rubicon, that he was bald and was 
annoyed about it, that he was murdered and had two very 
fine speeches about him, that something happened to 
him—I am almost sure of this—in 55 B.c., and that his wife 
had to be above suspicion. But for the most part these 
historical figures are to me as dateless as the characters 
in fiction. Who knows the year of Silas Wegg’s birth ? 
Or of the death of Little Nell ? How many scholars could 
tell you in what year Mr. Collins was appointed to his 
first curacy, or in what year Mr. Jorrocks said: ‘“ When I 
dines | sleeps.” And to me, in this respect, Alcibiades and 


Mr. Jorrocks are all one, and Mr. Collins sleeps in the same 
grave of datelessness with princes. Yet such is my passion 
for accuracy that I should lie awake all night if I thought 
I had made an erroneous statement about Alcibiades, 
and I had rather find that I had libelled the character of 
Darius than that I had confused him with Xerxes. The 
melancholy truth is that I always confuse Darius and 
Xerxes, and, if I could, would avoid mentioning either of 
them for the rest of my life. 

It is all the more comforting to know from S. Smiles that 
these things do not greatly matter. What is good enough 
for S. Smiles ought to be good enough for you and me. 
And, after all, if blunders were enough to condemn a 
writer, every writer for whom we have any respect would 
stand condemned, and no one but a pedant would ever 
dare to take a pen in his hand. Dr. Johnson was content 
to make mistakes even in a dictionary, and gave the noble 
excuse: “Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance.” From 
Shakespeare to Goldsmith, and from Lamb to Mr. Ches- 
terton, you will find a long procession of errors, the discovery 
of which has greatly added to the happiness of scholars. 
You might compile a dictionary of misquotations from the 
works of great authors that would almost equal in size 
the ordinary dictionary of quotations. Even Macaulay, 
who knew everything, once made a mistake, when he spoke 
of The Vicar of Wakefield as one of the less-read books of 
Oliver Goldsmith, putting The Vicar of Wakefield in place 
of the History of England by a slip of the pen. And one 
can scarcely take up a paper or a book to-day in which, 
however ignorant one may be, one does not come upon 
some recognisable mistake or misstatement. A lady 
novelist made Aston Villa score a try in a football match. 
“Q.,” unless I am mistaken, once made the sun rise in the 
west. Who that has ever written has not perpetrated 
similar blunders? I confess I never write a description of 
a ceremony in a cathedral that I do not lie awake wondering 
what lunacies of error may have crept into my sentences. 
For I know nothing about chasubles; and albs and copes 
and mitres are all abracadabra to me. Yet it is impossible 
to write about great ceremonial occasions without dipping, 
however gingerly, into this perilous vocabulary. You 
cannot be content to write that a priest was wearing a sort 
of white thing, or that a bishop was wearing a kind of goldy 
coat and a queer-shaped hat. There is great satisfaction 
in using the other sort of words, which certainly add a touch 
of verisimilitude to a description of any lordly ritual. And, 
then, besides the names of the costumes, there are all sorts 
of other words, like reredos and chancel and even high altar, 
that dance in the brain, appealing not to be left out in the 
cold. It is impossible for anyone who was brought up a 
Presbyterian ever to be quite sure what a reredos is, but, 
when you are writing about churches, the temptation to 
mention the reredos is well-nigh irresistible. I think 
I usually make the choir sing in it, or the bishop step down 
from it to bless the congregation. 

Yet, no sooner have I finished writing than I begin 
to verify—to consult reference-books or to telephone to 
someone who knows—and in the end I usually manage to 
drive the choir from the reredos and to put the bishop’s 
mitre on his head instead of round his shoulders. How 
often, after telegraphing a description of a ceremony, 
I have hurried back to the post-office to send a further 
telegram: ‘“‘ For ‘chasuble’ read ‘surplice’ and for 
‘deacon’ read ‘dean’.” This love of correctness is a 
torture to me even in small things. If I have described black 
smoke pluming out of a factory-chimney, I must at the 
first opportunity go out and look at a faetory-chimney, 
and if I find that the smoke is brown I must immediately 
send an amending telegram. There is a pedant buried 
somewhere in me who is continually rising from his grave 
to denounce my ignorance. If I had not to earn a living, 
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I am sure I should spend all my life looking things up for 
fear of making mistakes about them. As it is, I never 
put pen to paper without the risk of making a “ howler” 
such as schoolmasters would write joyfully to the papers 
about if it were made by a boy at an examination. Yet 
the odd thing is that none of us objects if someone else 
makes an occasional “ howler.” We hate a sloppy or lazy 
inaccuracy, but we concede to every writer his allowance 
of errors, knowing that the eye may be deceived and that 
the memory is frail; and we distinguish, like the church, 
between mortal and venial error. And in this, let us 
rejoice, we have S. Smiles on our side, and J. Pomfret, 
author of Love Triumphant Over Reason. There is, fortu- 
nately, no chance that I have misquoted either of these 
great authors. Dictionaries of quotations, unlike the rest 
of us, do not err. ae SF 


THE HELICOPTER ARRIVES° 


OME ten years ago the present writer, during his first 
S flight, took over control of an aeroplane in mid-air, 
and piloted it without risk or difficulty for many 
miles. If he had made any attempt to land it the affrighted 
pilot would probably have stunned him forthwith, so delicate 
and highly skilled is the art of bringing an aeroplane to 
earth ; and if he had shown a desire to take the machine off 
the ground without lengthy tuition, he would have been 
certified as insane. Hitherto the most stable machines 
have only been able to operate off large patches of smooth, 
clear ground, demanding a long run before they take off, 
and landing at speeds of forty miles an hour or a great deal 
more, so that a huge space is required in which to run off 
the impetus after landing. The judgment of angles during 
these manceuvres is a dainty business, and the vast majority 
of flying crashes consequently occur through mishaps 
within 500 feet of the earth. The practical value of 
aviation has been grievously limited by the immense areas 
required for a flying station, since a flight cannot start or 
finish in the heart of a city. On the London—Paris service 
road travel to the two terminal aerodromes occupies almost 
as long as the actual flight. 

So the idealists have always talked and dreamed of a 
helicopter machine, to be lifted vertically by an airscrew 
revolving in the horizontal plane. Many engineers have 
experimented with the germ of the idea. Mr. Brennan has 
been busy at Farnborough for months. It is questionable 
whether any of these experimenters had ever risen one yard 
off the ground until this autumn, when a Spanish engineer, 
Juan de la Cierva, demonstrated an apparatus which burst 
on the astonished aviation experts of all nations like a 
thunderclap. There is probably nothing final in the actual 
mechanical details of his aeroplane. It may be compared 
to the original pioneer machine which Orville and Wilbur 
Wright boldly coaxed into the air by dropping a huge weight 
from the summit of a wooden tower, and so launching a 
trolley along a short railway line. Similarly the Autogiro 
may never be of any practical use either in commerce or in 
war. But like the short-lived Wright biplane it is a land- 
mark in the story of aviation, and opens a chapter of colossal 
possibilities. Since de la Cierva put his thirty-first experi- 
mental machine into the air, repeatedly demonstrating its 
safety and its powers, engineers can see their way to con- 
struct aeroplanes able to do almost anything except hover, 
rising almost vertically, gliding down to earth at ten miles 
an hour, pulling up at worst in a dozen yards, and more 
probably flopping straight down like a Westminster pancake 
after the cook has cast it over the beam. 

Technically, the Autogiro is not a true helicopter, for its 
horizontal screw is not power-driven. Neither is it a bird 
machine or ornithoptcr, for it is mere aecident that its blades 


— 


flap. An ordinary Avro biplane was first stripped of its 
wings, the ailerons being refitted on naked outrj 
though our pilots found them quite unnecessary, 4 short 
steel mast, fitted near the nose and suitably stayed, Carries 
the horizontal four-bladed lifting screw, its vanes hei 
hinged near their roots. This screw is not coupled to th 
engine in any way, but is rotated simply and solely by air 
forces when the machine is in motion. It supports the aen, 
plane as soon as it reaches 140 revolutions per minute, } 
is given a start on the ground by a gang of mechanics Pulling 
a rope off a pulley, exactly as a child starts a toy engine 
The pilot then opens his throttle, and the aeroplane is taxied 
along the ground by the pull of a two-bladed propeller 
mounted at the nose in the usual way. This creates gp 
forces which speed up the horizontal screw, which reachs 
its minimum lifting speed of 140 revolutions when the aep. 
plane is taxying at thirty miles an hour. If the pilot the 
uses the elevator flap at the tail of the machine, this wingles 
aeroplane instantly climbs into the air, heights of oye 
1,000 feet having been attained with this very primitiy 
embodiment of the principle. In estimating the significang 
of the feat, the mind should be emptied of all details except 
the one salient fact that a safe and practical form of hor. 
zontal airscrew has been found, enduing a machine with aj 
the fabulous properties of the helicopter. Indeed, it 
transcends the theoretical helicopter, for it can make a safe 
descent from any height and a good landing in a confined 
space even when its engine has failed. 

Inventors are proverbially impecunious, and Signor de la 
Cierva would doubtless have presented a more ambitious 
design if funds had permitted. But the Air Ministry ar 
naturally interested, and we shall soon see a more ambitious 
machine, in which the engine may be utilised to give the 
airscrew its initial spin through a clutch gear. Engineers 
are disputing the various problems involved, and th 
precise action of the curious flapping blade is by no means 
fully understood. The indisputable fact is that they 
work, supporting a considerable weight under admirable 
control. 

This quaint Autogiro is already on the high road to the 
museum. But it has introduced the world to a flying 
machine with a vertical lift and a vertical descent. It gives 
the experimenter with helicopters the chance to study his 
problems in the air as well as at the drawing board. The 
name of its brilliant inventor will go down to history im the 
select company of Pilcher, Lilienthal, and the brothers 
Wright. He has joined the immortals. 

His invention is pregnant with enormous conveniences 
in peace and formidable possibilities in war. Every croquet 
lawn has been suddenly transformed into a potential aero 
drome. The motor-car cannot supersede the railroad for 
private transport, because it is too slow ; it remains a link 
between house and railway. The lorry and charabane are 
similarly outpaced in the field of public transport. Av 
transport is infinitely faster than the railroad; but it 
sacrifices its speed over medium distances because the links 
between it and the private house or factory are slow. The 
helicopter aeroplane will ascend vertically out of the factory 
yard or off the tennis lawn, and proceed without subsidiary 
links or transhipments to its destination, landing at the 
door. It will fear no obstacles except fog and severe gales. 
It will have a much higher safety factor than existing acto 
planes. Like them it must put its nose down as soon as its 
engine fails. Unlike them, it can settle with a flop on aly 
small lawn, instead of being condemned to wreckage 
cremation if it cannot find several hundred yards of cleat 
flat earth on which to land. Other forms of transport Wi 
be at grave disadvantages in competition with the helicopter 
machines of to-morrow. The railways must maintall 
costly tracks. The ships need their docks and wharves. The 
car and the lorry pound expensive roads to ruin in a twelve 
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th. But the vertical lift aeroplane needs nothing but 

, roof over its head and a mechanic to look after it. Cheap 

high speed, and door-to-door travel represent the 
spotheosis of transport. 

Incidentally, caitieal lift renders aeroplanes almost 

ibious. The deck of any ocean-going steamer is 
yrodrome enough for a helicopter, and any rocky islet may 
ge it for a resting place. Tristan d’Acunha may yet 
ycome an aerial Clapham Junction, and some may live to 
ge the main studded with tiny artificial islands intended as 
alety depots for transmarine fliers. 

War, complicated by fleets of such machines, would be 
ible indeed, even if the defence develops in equal ratio. 
jerial fighting would become less indiscriminate. Instead 
bombs being scattered at random over undiscerned 
ibjectives, & squadron of enemy helicopters with silent 
agines might land at Chequers one dark Saturday evening, 
ad kidnap half the Cabinet, assembled for a week-end con- 
aitation. Bands of marauders, equipped with high explo- 
ive, would be dispatched against definite objectives— 
ridges, docks, munition factories, army headquarters, 
‘ital signal stations—and would not infrequently reach 
heir objective. We may soon see the various War Offices 
iyying a new emphasis on silent petrol engines, and quieter 
mad vehicles may offer some small compensation for the 
rors that lie ahead. Civil aviation may presently be 
ilessing our Spanish inventor; but posterity may have 
euse to wish that he had been strangled in his cradle. 

The log of Air Force crashes creates an illusion that flight 
sintrinsically dangerous, and can never compete with land 
awd water transport. Excluding crazy fighting machines, 
the average aeroplane is extraordinarily safe in all respects 
ave one. Stop its engines in mid-air. Pick out its pilot 
vith a grapnel, and watch the aeroplane. It will land itself 
and its cargo in perfect safety on two conditions—namely, 
that the height allows space for its automatic stability to 
orate, and that it chances on a clear piece of ground when 
ittouches earth. Ninety per cent. of flying accidents are 
traceable to the absence of these conditions. Signor de la 
(ierva has probably eliminated both these “ ifs,” or has 
paved the way for others to do so. Like a bicycle, the 
adinary aeroplane is apt to lose its lateral stability for a 
moment. The helicopter will rather resemble a motor-car, 
vhich can be upset occasionally by very silly handling, but 
is normally stable. Forced landings are anxious work 
with current machines, even when they occur in broad day- 
light over open country. The pilot must select a large level 
fied in the few moments at his disposal. He must not over- 
lok any obstacle likely to hamper a machine with the 
weight of a traction engine and the speed of a racing car. He 
must slew its nose round into the wind to use the air as a 
brake, and even then his landing speed may be sixty miles 
mhour. A clever pilot might land in the Strand at mid- 
tight if the wind blew from a good quarter. The helicopter 
pilot will know no such anxieties. Switching on his head- 
lamps in a forced night landing, he will drift imperceptibly 
goundwards. Should the first object sighted be the top of 
Nelson’s column, he will feel relieved rather than terrified. 
He knows exactly where he is, and he will scan Trafalgar 
Square for an empty parking place, as if he were shopping 
with his wife in a coupé. 

When the history of aviation comes to be written, it may 
be said that the Wright brothers made flying possible, but 
that de la Cierva made it practical. 

R. E. Davipson. 


Correspondence 


THE BALTIC STATES 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 
Smm,—I have read in your issue of the 12th a letter on the 
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Balti States, in which the writer purports to give his personal 
impressions of the present position of these States. As such, 
this part of the letter has simply the value of personal impressions, 


and those who differ can, if they please, correct them by the 
citation of rebutting facts. 

In the final paragraphs of the letter, however, the writer 
makes some dogmatic assertions about Poland which are 
absolutely not required by the argument and of which not a 
solitary consideration is offered by way of justification. Even 
to repeat such unwarranted insinuations is to give them a 
gratuitous advertisement ; and I deeply regret that a responsible 
paper should have supplied currency to statements about my 
country which are obviously coloured by a purpose and which 
are totally out of touch with the spirit of Locarno.—Yours, etc. 

Polish Legation, London, W. 1. SKIRMUNT, 

December 15th. Polish Minister. 


[We are in no way concerned to defend Mr. Knight’s account 
of what he has seen in Eastern Europe ; it must be taken upon 
its merits as the view of an experienced observer who, of course, 
may or may not in this case be mistaken. Since, however, 
the Polish Minister questions our right to publish such a letter 
we are bound to say that Mr. Knight's statements do not seem 
to us to be coloured by any purpose save that of promoting 
the ultimate peace and prosperity of Eastern Europe or to be 
in any way out of harmony with “the spirit of Locarno.” 
The Treaties of Locarno did not even purport to confirm the 
palpably untenable eastern boundaries of Poland.—Eb. N.S.] 


/’o the Editor of Tur: New SraTresmMan. 


Sir,—The last number of your paper contains a description 
of Estonia and the Baltic States which can only be explained as 
the result of an incomplete knowledge of the history of those 
countries. If the conditions in Estonia or Latvia were as Mr. 
Knight describes them the emigration would be much greater 
than it actually is ; it would be like what he supposes it to be. 
There can be no doubt that the Great War as well as the war 
with Russia has damaged industry there very seriously, that the 
militarisation and the subsequent demolition of many factories 
has done much harm ; the retiring armies both of Germany and 
Russia destroyed the work of many years. The Governments of 
the new States had to face the task of building up the basis of 
a new development out of the ruins of what the Com- 
munists and the German landeswehr had left. 

The transition from the earlier system to small peasantry 
was a hard tax; but the reliability of an authority 
who maintains that 50 per cent. of the land is running to waste 
seems more than questionable. The following figures from 
E. Vesterinen’s booklet Agricultural Conditions in Estonia, 
Helsingfors, 1923, show a different development ; the harvest 
is given in poods per derjatia : 


Flax 

Rye Wheat Barley Oats Potatoes Seed Fibre 

1912-16 .. 73.5 .. 70.9 .. 61.5 .. 68.2 .. 707.7 .. 27.0 .. 24.1 
1917-21 - 71.5 .. 70.0 .. 62.7 .. 67.5 .. 782.2 .. 26.4 .. 23.5 
1921 - 81.5 .. 79.0 .. 73.9 .. 77.8 .. THBB .. 30.7 26.3 


The decline during the years 1917-21 is explainable by the 
war. 

The writer seems to have a wrong opinion concerning the 
population of Kovno; I do not know of any considerable 
number of Estonians in that town, and the impression which 
every reader must get from the article, that there are more 
Estonians and Latvians than Lithuanians in Kovno, does not 
correspond to the actual facts. The cinemas in Reval were 
packed with spectators last September and the theatres and 
concerts were fairly full; a very fatal change must have taken 
place since then if things are different now. Prices may rule 
relatively high, but life in Estonia is certainly two or three times 
cheaper than in England, except English clothes and foreign 
articles. It may be admitted that housing accommodations are 
scarce ; the general state of perturbation and anxiety during 
the war prevented people from building new houses; but the 
experiences of Mr. Knight may be looked upon as interesting 
exceptions. I have never met anything of such a kind there. 

The present writer is at a loss to understand which of the Baltic 
States desires to join up with Russia. December Ist last 
year showed an entirely different tendency, when the absolute 
absence of any support caused the complete failure of a carefully- 
prepared attempt at a Communist revolution in Estonia. Even 
the immense subsidies Russia had granted for that purpose 
failed to produce the desired effect. The general and absolute 
condemnation of the plot on the part of the whole population 
was the only result. I think a comparison with Russia would 
make it evident that Estonia and Latvia are after all in a better 
economic situation. The impressions of Mr. Knight seem to be 
due to his inability to follow the Estonian and Latvian Press 
and to the reading of the German newspapers in those States, 
B2 
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which, as the organ of the former rulers or would-be rulers, 
are, politely speaking, extremely one-sided. 

I leave the corroboration or refutation of the remainder of the 
statements in Mr. Knight’s paper to specialists, but I must 
confess that Estonia as it actually is hardly resembles the 
sinister picture he draws. There are many generalisations in 
his letter which seem too easy-going and not based on any 
attentive study of the real facts. 

Mr. Knight ought to take into account the point of view 
of more than one party only and try to get into touch 
with less biassed people than he seems so far to have met. 
The Germans in Estonia and Latvia are trying to influence 
the public opinion of Europe, and they can do it because their 
language is understood very widely.—Yours, etc., 

Oxford. A. Oras. 

December 12th. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have read with some surprise Mr. G. E. O. Knight’s 
letter on the Baltic States in your issue of December 12th. 

Mr. Knight admits that he last saw the Baltic States twelve 
years ago, and that there has been a war of some magnitude 
since then. I myself lived in Russia from 1914 to 1916, and 
from 1919 to 1921 resided and travelled widely in the new Baltic 
States. I revisited Lithuania in 1923, and again in 1924 under- 
took an extensive sleigh journey through regions not usually 
patronised by casual tourists and therefore free from the reproach 
of ‘* window dressing.’ I speak both Russian and Lithuanian, 
and may therefore claim to be in a position to gather first-hand 
information. Yet strange to say, I have formed views of both 
the country and the people radically different from those of 
Mr. Knight. How many post-war countries would care to be 
judged by solely economic pre-war standards? The Baltic 
regions suffered frightfully not only from the Germans but from 
Tsarist, Bolshevik, and Bermondtese armies in turn, and were 
certainly reduced to the verge of ruin. The only fair test of 
their post-war achievement that can be applied is therefore 
a comparison, not with conditions of twelve years ago, but with 
those of the immediate post-war period, say 1918 and 1919. 
Now, Mr. Knight is clearly unqualified to institute such a com- 
parison ; those who are, frankly recognise concrete evidences of 
partial recovery. Negative symptoms are inevitable, but that 
the general tendency is ameliorative would hardly be denied 
by impartial onlookers who knew the country six years ago. 

To rebut in detail all Mr. Knight’s criticisms would involve too 
big a demand upon your space. I cannot, however, let pass 
unchallenged his statement that the one great wish of the 
majority of the people in the Baltic States is to join up with 
Russia, and that this they certainly will do when that country 
has a stable Government. 

The closest possible economic co-operation with the U.S.S.R. 
is one thing, the necessity for which the Baltic States freely 
recognise ; indeed Lithuania is now taking practical steps in 
that direction. But political identification with present or 
future Russia is quite another, and if Mr. Knight means to 
imply the latter I am afraid he has utterly failed to appraise 
all the psychological and historical factors involved. The 
U.S.S.R. already possesses one of the most stable Governments 
in the world, and as between the U.S.S.R. and a Tsarist Russia 
Lithuania would be at no pains to disguise her preference ; 
but to suppose that she would be willing to sacrifice her dearly- 
won independence because there are still grave internal difficulties 
to be overcome is to reveal great ignorance of the true national 
character. 

It would be useless to follow Mr. Knight point by point 
through his excursions into the domain of housing and ethnology. 
His comparisons between rents in the Baltic States and England 
impress me as ludicrous, and his summary of the racial com- 
position of the population of Kovno as fantastic. When, for 
example, he speaks about the Estonian and Latvian inhabitants 
of Kovno, one is tempted to quote the well-known lines, “* In 
Turkey, as you’re p’raps aware, Red Indians are extremely 
rare.”’—Yours, etc., E. J. HArRIson. 

Authors’ Club, Formerly British Vice-Consul in Kovno. 

December 14th. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF VOLUNTARY 
HOSPITALS 
To the Editor of Ture New STATESMAN. 
S1r,—Scientific medicine at the present time is best seen in 


working at certain large voluntary hospitals which are staffed 
by doctors of exceptional ability and experience in their own 





a 


line of work who are furnished with all possible accessory aj 
for diagnosis and treatment, such as pathological laboratories 
massage and electrical equipment, and helped by well-trained 
nurses. But in contrast there are other less happy vol 
hospitals in the provinces, and certain cottage hospitals which, 
in staff, equipment, and nursing are deficient in quantity o 
quality. The argument for the voluntary hospital js too 
often based on the best and not upon the indifferent or wor 
examples of it. 

The Voluntary Hospitals’ Committee was asked to Teview the 
probable needs of the areas within the local knowledge of jt, 
Sub-Committees throughout the country. This is a very difficys 
problem to solve; for what data are there available in 
area to answer such questions as the following: How many beds 
are required for the surgical treatment of cancer, the medical 
treatment of heart disease, children’s disease or the complica. 
tions of childbirth ? The usual conclusion is that the pro- 
vision is insufficient. That waiting lists are long is commm 
knowledge, but they are no accurate measure of the need : 
the majority of doctors in certain parts of the country know 
that there is so little chance of early admission that no 
cation is made, and the patients have to be treated and numei 
at home. This is often a sadly imperfect arrangement. 

If modern scientific medicine is to be applied throughout 
the country in well-equipped and well-staffed hospitals, cap 
voluntary effort meet the situation? The local Sub-Cop. 
mittee of the Voluntary Hospitals’ Committee, of which I an 
a member, reluctantly came to the conclusion that it was unlikely 
that voluntary effort could provide the sums for capital expend. 
ture and maintenance of sufficient new beds for the needs of 
the rapidly-growing industrial area with which it is concerned. 
As mining accidents are very common, the provision of surgical 
beds is met to a large degree, but beds for medical cases, for 
children’s diseases, and for surgery of the eye and ear are quite 
inadequate. Under the voluntary system, where each hospital 
is chiefly concerned with its own interests, what means are now 
available for ensuring that the needs of this area, which includes 
a million and a quarter people, will be considered and me 
by co-operative working of all the voluntary hospitals. The 
miners since the war have provided out of their own funds 
several excellent small surgical hospitals, but the wider aspects 
and needs of hospital provision have of necessity been ignored. 
Under such conditions it is natural that the Poor Law Infirmaries 
should, by pressure of circumstances, have gone some way 
towards provision of medical and other beds for patients who 
are not paupers. 

The pressure upon bed accommodation in the best volur 
tary hospitals makes a rapid turnover of patients essential 
Cases demanding months of treatment cannot remain whet 
others, for whom a three-weeks’ stay and an operation wil 
provide cure, are clamouring for admission. The voluntary 
hospital never has retained, nor ever will be likely to retaip, 
the helpless chronic and incurable cases. The Poor Lav 
Infirmaries, feared and disliked as they are, have proved haves 
of rest for thousands of such. These institutions, like the volu- 
tary hospitals, are good and bad for somewhat similar reasons. 
Where there is great skill and good equipment and nursing the 
have made their reputation in spite of fear and dislike. 

The voluntary hospitals have less than half the number @ 
beds provided by the Poor Law, and fewer even than the number 
of beds provided by local authorities for tuberculosis, infectiow, 
and other diseases. Their position is anomalous. They wet 
founded for the service of the poor, and that adjective woul 
now be hotly resented by a large section of their users. The 
fear the action of the State, but asked for a million of mone 
from it in their depressed condition after the war. Whi 
wishing to obtain funds from local authorities for their supper 
they have been slow in their co-operative action, and rudg 
the incorporation of public medical work with their own activities 
In many hospitals the changes of time have not been 
and their honorary staffs are still asked to serve gratuitous! 
numbers of patients who are well able to pay. 

The present situation is, therefore, full of interest. Th 
voluntary hospitals have already accepted State aid, the 1% 
Public Health Act now allows local authorities to contribu 
to the extent of a penny rate, and the Poor Law may at las 
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be reformed and its medical arrangements undergo reorgall* 
tion. In characteristic English fashion we mend and patch oF 
institutions, and if they serve, they continue. As an alumo® 
of a very old religious foundation which after eight centure 
of service is one of the greatest voluntary hospitals in the we 

I yield to none in my admiration of voluntary hospital achiew 
ment, but as a student of medical administration I cannot dé 
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the partial scope and the limited initiative of the voluntary 
tal, That it has a long future of honourable service I 
io not doubt, but it»can only provide a part of what scientific 
medicine DOW renders possible for the mass of the nation.— 
Yours, etc. ScruTaTor MEDICcus. 


Miscellany 
WAN OFF 


“0 what a rogue and peasant slave am I,” 
HE Stage Society last week gave one of 
their very best performances. Ivanoff is one 
of the least known of Tchekov’s plays; it 
isnot counted among his best, and yet how good it 





is! It was his first attempt at a big play; 
it failed. Towards the end of his life he re-wrote it 
and improved it immensely; it was played by the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and again it did not succeed. 
The reason of this second failure was (I have good 
wthority for saying this) that the Moscow company 
did not bring out the comedy of the piece. They 
played it too tearfully, just as the English company 
the other day missed the rainbow effects, laughter 
through tears, in The Cherry Orchard. In Ivanoff the 
strain of comedy is far stronger, and it was admirably 
brought out in Mr. Komisarjevsky’s production. {~ 

Ivanoff is generally described as Tchekov’s attempt 
to write a Russian Hamlet, and the description is a 
god one. Ivanoff, the principal figure, is a man 
whose will has been broken, and the line I have quoted 
at the top of this article runs like a refrain through 
all his speeches. He is sick with self-disgust. Before 
the curtain rises we are given to understand that he 
was a particularly fine specimen among Russian 
landowners, an active, aspiring, generous young man 
of high ability. He married for love a Jewess whose 
tich parents discarded her for making a “ mixed 
marriage.” You remember that in Hamlet’s case, 
too, we must understand that the young Prince was 
full of promise. We catch through that play glimpses 
of the earlier Hamlet; in Tchekov’s play (I think this 
isa defect in it), there is only one flash of the hero’s 
quondam spirit. It tells in his last ery, “My youth 
has come back—the old Ivanoff is alive again’’—uttered 
just before he shoots himself, but only there. During 
the rest of the play he is exhibited to us as helpless, 
morbid, vacillating, crushed by shame. Now it is 
exceedingly difficult to bring out the tragic quality of 
motions which hearty, healthy people, let alone 
the medical profession, label as pathological. It is 
in this respect that actors usually fail in acting Hamlet 
and Romeo. The hysterical Romeo, for instance, 
especially in the scene with the Friar, seldom touches 
us. Mr. Robert Farquharson’s Ivanoff succeeded 
wonderfully in conveying a vivid sense of inner tension 
and refinement. It is not easy to hold our sympathy 
m such a part, and yet it is all important that we 
should distinguish between Ivanoff himself, who is 
good man, and the view which all the characters 
Save two, the young Sasha and her simple, amiable 
old tippler of a father, take of his character. He 
misery into the lives of all near him; he fails to 
act consistently ; his motives are open to misinter- 
pretation by malicious gossips. His agent, Borkin, 
 Tesponsible for this, but such gossip is also the 
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tesult of Ivanoff’s reckless self-depreciation. In a 
notable passage of self-condemnation Ivanoff compares 
: to a vain young peasant who broke his back 
nouldering, out of swagger, a load far too heavy for 

- What is the load Ivanoff has to carry? Firstly, 

Ppointment and provincial life; its meanness and 
S have proved stronger than his enthusiasms. 





Secondly, bankruptcy: and last, but not least, he has 
ceased to love his wife, his sick, beautiful, lonely 
Anna (admirably played by Miss Casalis), towards 
whom he has by no means ceased to feel loyalty and 
tenderness. Against his will he has often found comfort 
in the companionship of Sasha, a young girl, the 
daughter of a rich, miserly mother. Her attraction 
for him is that of credulous, admiring, energetic youth 
for a tired, sceptical man who has lost faith in himself. 
To the neighbours it looks as though, disappointed 
in one rich marriage, he was preparing for another ; 
they know Anna is consumptive and cannot live long. 
She is on Ivanoff’s nerves, and both the doctor, who 
attends Anna and is in love with her himself, and 
Ivanoff's neighbours think he is only too ready to 
hasten the poor woman's death by treating her badly. 
Ivanoff's self-accusations seem to bear them out. 

Sasha is a character I have met in the pages of 
Turgenev, but here she is not idealised. She is in love 
with Ivanoff; it is she who does the wooing. Her 
passion is indistinguishable from a longing to help 
him; she is the type of girl who loves a man because 
she believes she can “save” him. Ivanoff does not 
believe he can be saved. He feels he will drag Sasha 
down. The death of poor Anna is heavy on his 
conscience in the last act; on his wedding morning 
he refuses to go to church. Sasha will not release 
him. Is she in love with him or with her own goodness ? 
Both. There :s a comi-tragic competition in unselfish- 
ness between them, amazing to her plain-minded 
father, Lebedieff—and Ivanoff shoots himself. 

Those who have not seen the play will wonder where 
in such a story comedy could come in. Well, the play 
is by Tchekov. It is in these humiliations and self- 
regarding scruples of the hero that the comedy lies; in the 
contrast between him and such simple, kindly souls 
as Lebedieff and such eupeptic, thick-skinned vulgarians 
as Borkin (gloriously well acted he was by Mr. George 
Hayes); in the fact, so true to life, that the private 
perplexities of the soul are also the concern of people 
who conspicuously leave that element entirely out of 
consideration in judging people. This vague hum 
of lively indifference or callous censoriousness was 
wonderfully rendered in the production. The party 
at the Lebedieffs’ house was a masterpiece of stage- 
craft; indeed, the whole production was one which 
the playgoer can look back upon and say, “I have 
seen Tchekov properly acted.” 


DesmMonD MacCartTry. 


Music 
A NEW COMPOSER 


HE name of Mr. Bernard van Dieren has 

become known to a small circle of people 

as that of a composer whose compositions 
are keenly admired by the few who have heard them or 
read them in score. Mr. Cecil Gray in his excellent 
book on contemporary composers gives a chapter to 
Mr. van Dieren and writes more enthusiastically 
about his music than about Sir Edward Elgar’s. 
This should give us pause. Until the present week 
I had only heard two of Mr. van Dieren’s compositions ; 
one was an orchestral piece played at one of the 
Promenade Concerts by Sir Henry Wood; the other 
was a setting of Spenser’s “‘ Amoretti” for voice and 
instrumental accompaniment. Both these works faded 
from the mind without leaving a stain. But you cannot 
judge a composer by two compositions, and now that 
the public has had the opportunity of hearing a whole 
concert of Mr. van Dieren’s music it will be possible 
to have some opinion about it. Everybody who likes 
to keep in touch with what is happening in the world 
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will now be asking: ‘“‘ What do you think of Mr. van 
Dieren’s music ? ’’ and I propose to give some plausible 
answers which may be useful. The concert, which was 
held at the Wigmore Hall last Monday night, began with 
two “Recitations to String Quartet”—a Ballade 
de Villon and _ Baudelaire’s Recueillement—both 

enuine. Miss Megan Foster spoke the words very well. 

reat care had evidently been taken to get the French 
pronounced properly, and whether Miss Foster or 
Mr. van Dieren was responsible for the style of her 
reading, the style was good. There was nothing that 
suggested a London Polytechnic or an American Main 
Street Club. The first heat was won. The audience, 
which included Mr. Epstein, Dr. Vaughan Williams 
and myself, did not even look relieved. We had ex- 
pected as much. The Kutcher Quartet played the 
string accompaniment to the recitation—what Fleet 
Street and the L.C.C. would consider to be the music 
to the words; but evidently this was not Mr. van 
Dieren’s idea, for he had, apparently, considered 
the whole effect as one, an organic auditory impression 
of verse, voice and sounds from strings. It was a 
curious impression, very tentative, very delicate, 
very elusive. It was not Villon, it was not “ music,” 
but it was van Dieren and not von Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms-Wagner-Strauss or de Falla-Debussy-Ravel-Pro- 
kovieff-Stravinsky. In other words it was a staggering 
achievement. I was staggered, Dr. Vaughan Williams 
was staggered, Mr. Epstein was stagger ed. But we 
did not show a sign of it. We had « «pected to be 
staggered. The Baudelaire was as like the Villon 
as the Villon was like the Baudelaire. Then Mr. John 
Goss stepped forward and sang the most beautiful 
song: “ Weep you no more, sad fountains.” I detest 
songs. ‘That very afternoon I had sat through some 
songs by Schumann, sung by Madame Susan Metcalfe- 
Casals. I had left at the first opportunity; but I 
should never leave while “ Weep you no more, sad 
fountains” is being sung, no matter how it is sung. 
But if the accompaniment were not played as well as 
Miss Kathleen Long played it I should leave at once. 
I could not bear it. However, now I reflect, I see 
I should also have to leave if it were not sung as well 
as it were played. One must be consistent in these 
things. I hope the reader does not know what I think 
of this song, ‘““ Weep you no more, sad fountains ”’ ; 
for, indeed, why should I tell him ? What has he done 
for me that I should tell him ? Let him listen and judge 
for himself once in his life. But he will probably be 
unable to procure “‘ Weep you no more, sad fountains ”’ 
at any music shop in London. So much the better ! 
Let him or let her buy the latest Chappell ballad. Or, 
perhaps, the gramophone will oblige us with a song— 
*“Songs my Mother Taught Me”! 

I dislike Mr. John Goss’s voice; it is a rich, oily, 
unctuous voice with compressed tears in it, but Mr. 
John Goss was the first to sing to me “ Weep you no 
more, sad fountains.”” I forgive him. Reader, who 
is going to get the better of this, you or I? Shall I 
give myself away before I have finished? Not if I can 
help it. I never realized until I had heard Mr. van 
Dieren’s setting of Goethe’s ‘“ Epiphanias” what 
« beautiful poem it was! How’s that now, reader ? 
Do you get me? Of the batch of five songs sung by 
Mr. Goss I liked least *“*Der Asra.”’ But, then, also, 
I do not care very much for Heine’s words which begin, 
you will remember, ** Taglich ging die wunderschéne.”’ 
{t was to my mind a failure of taste on Mr. van Dieren’s 
part to set this poem: ‘ Und mein Stamm sind jene 
Asra welche sterben wenn sie lieben.”’ It is incorrect 
to talk like that in these days; and Mr. van Dieren 
strikes me as an honest man who would never say 
what he did not mean, and he could not mean that. 
No, “‘ Der Asra”’ is a bit of boguery. The “ Rondel,” 
the Duc d’Orléans’ poem Le tems a_ laissié son 
menteau—correctly printed on the programme; the 


ee, 


programme was the most correct I have ever seen 
and the “Spring Song of the Birds,” attributes 
to King James I. of Scotland, I liked equally well 
I could not detect a single cliché in either of them. — 

The songs were followed by a Quartet (No, 3) 
It was very well played. The first movement was 
accurately described as Adagio-Presto-Andante-Presty 
I liked the lack of “‘ programme,” of literary description 
shown here, “* Quartet (No. 3) ”—that is an unpreten- 
tious, unmisleading title. This long first movement was 
very low in temperature ; it also might be described 
as one long mild innuendo, or as the unrolling of g 
scroll of miniatures, or as a lengthy piece of wallpaper, 
with the same pattern constantly repeated. There js 
I remind you, wallpaper and wallpaper. I detected 
a phrase of five notes constantly recurring which 
reminded me of the Marche au Supplice from 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, but nothing could 
have been less like Berlioz than this first movement. 
The second movement, again very long, might be 
music for an invalid, written with a pen steeped in 
twilight. The third, “‘ Minuetto,” was a direct attack 
on Mr. Epstein—it was a dainty porcelain figure, not 
Dresden. Value, again, not stated. The Allegrissimo 
(Presto) brought no simile or image to my mind. 
The inordinate length of the Quartet precluded me from 
hearing any more that night. There were, however, 
““ Sketches for Pianoforte” to be played by Miss 
Kathleen Long; four more songs to be sung by Miss 
Megan Foster and played by Miss Kathleen Long. 
I draw attention—with pleasure—to the fact that Mr. 
van Dieren’s programme read thus : 


Balow 

With margerain gentle 
Schén Rohtraut 
Miadchenlied 

MEGAN FosTER AND KATHLEEN LONG. 


The pianist and the vocalist are thus considered 
as equal performers by Mr. van Dieren. Does this tell 
you anything about Mr. van Dieren’s music? The 
programme concluded with a scene from a comic 
opera—The Tailor. Circumstances over which I had 
no control abducted me from the hall before this scene 
was sung, but I read the synopsis of the libretto which 
was printed on the programme, and if it is Mr. van 
Dieren’s own libretto I congratulate him, for it is 
exactly the sort of libretto I should have expected it 
to be. It is in the very best taste—amusing, witty 
(in Mr. T. S. Eliot’s sense), conventional (in the 
eighteenth-, not the nineteenth-century sense), and 
unromantically, unsentimentally fantastic. How tire- 
some it is that things should always be exactly as we 
expect them to be. I know exactly what sort oi 
music The Tailor has. Am I really certain that I was 
not there while it was being performed? Let me 
pinch myself hard! Yes? No? Well, really, I 
cannot be sure whether I was there or not, but how 
I enjoyed it! How pleasant it was to be in the presence 
of well bred music making no pretensions, no assertions, 
no declarations of undying joy, grief, hate, love, pail, 
bliss, hope, despair. This exquisite deportment, this 
regard for one’s intelligence and _ self-respect, this 
avoidance of platitudes, clichés and the language 
of Lord Riddell and John Bull. I will not, could not, 
insult my host of that evening by offering an opimion 
on his spiritual status. The time has gone by in which 
such behaviour could pass unnoticed as decent. | But 
it is not yet so far distant that even the best-intentioned 
of us will not have lapses into barbarism. When next 
I hear Mr. van Dieren’s music I shall probably make that 
declension into bad manners which is expected. I shall 
use those ridiculous words “good” and “ bad, 
“ great” and “small.” Would that I could use them 
so that nobody knew what I meant. 


Songs: 





W. J. Turner. 
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Christmas Gift 


fom “The New Statesman” to its Future Readers 


g¢ For three succeeding Christmases we have given our regular readers privileged 
terms for special Christmas Gift Subscriptions to their friends. The offer 


has been so much appreciated in the past that we repeat it this year. 

We are prepared to contribute ten shillings for every six months’ subscription 
received under this scheme. You can, therefore, give a six months’ sub- 
scription to any number of your friends at 5s. each, instead of the usual rate 
of 15s., subject to the simple but necessary conditions to be found in the 
form below. This offer includes postage to any address in the world, and 
it is open until January 2nd, 1926. (Foreign subscribers and readers may 
post up to that date.) 


Obviously this sum does not cover the actual costs of production, still less 
of postage; but our past experience has proved that a new reader intro- 
duced by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to become a 
permanent subscriber than new readers obtained in other ways. We are, 
therefore, prepared to regard our loss on such subscriptions as publicity, 
and we invite all regular readers of the paper to send as many of these 
subscriptions as they can find likely subscribers amongst their friends. 


We are pleased to be able to say that the year 1924-1925 has been the most 
successful year Tue New STaTesMAN has experienced since its foundation, 
and, in view of certain new features which we are introducing in the paper 
very shortly, we look forward with confidence to even greater progress 
during 1926. 

To every recipient of this gift we shall (unless we receive contrary in- 
structions) send a postcard advising him or her that Tut New STATESMAN 
is being sent by the instructions of the giver. 


It is not necessary to cut out the form below if readers will state, when sending subscriptions, that they accept the conditions printed thereon 


I the Manager, Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
Date 


I wish you to post Tae New SrTaresMaANn every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 


To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of Tux New STATESMAN. 


subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 


lat of friends to whom Tur New STATESMAN is to be sent for six months commencing January 2nd, 1926 


Name. Address. 











Further names and addresses may be added on a separate sheet if desired. 


Iam a reader of Tue New STaTesMAN and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LIKE to vary this page. This week I will retell the 
I story of the famous Colonel Blood, in whom interest 
has recently revived. He was born in Ireland 
about 1618. Some say he was the son of a blacksmith ; 
but it is more likely that his parents were of the middling 
order of society, for he seems to have inherited property, 
and he was early remarkable for his wit and learning. When 
of age, he was appointed a Commissioner of the Peace, and 
in that capacity made a name in Ireland for integrity and 
love of justice. During the Civil War, he enlisted under the 
banner of King Charles, and in many battles and skirmishes 
his valour and advice were of signal service to the Royalists. 
On the accession of Charles II. he tried to reclaim his con- 
fiscated lands, but without success. This failure gave a new 
direction to his energies. He nursed a grudge against 
society, and for the next twenty years he was one of the 
most daring outlaws remembered in English history. 
Grainger calls him “ a ruffian, and a fellow who would not 
stoop to little villainies.” His first biographer admits he 
was a man more fitted to embroil than to compose a dis- 
concerted society, 
to be a mate to some hunting Nimrod, than an assistant to 2 
peaceful magistrate. . . . Indeed his heart and head clubbed so 
equally, and kept so true a pace together in all his undertakings, 
that if the great things he set about failed of the projected success, 
yet they were still brought so near an issue, that Providence seemed 
concerned, by defeating them at the last nick, to make good that 

Oracle of Scripture, That God brings to nought the counsel of the 

wise. . . . He was indeed forbidden-game, but never on the King’s 

High-way, always in Royal Parks and _ forests. 

Crowns and sceptres were his booty, and the surprising of 
castles and Viceroys his recreation. 

His first plot was unsuccessful. Enraged by the decision 
of the Court of Claims with regard to his own property in 
Ireland, he put himself at the head of a number of dis- 
affected men and tried to seize Dublin Castle. He escaped 
himself, but his brother-in-law, Mr. Leckey, was caught. 
Some two thousand persons assembled to see the unfortunate 
gentleman hanged, but, at the last moment, a rumour 
spreading among the crowd that Blood was coming to the 
rescue, they fled in all directions. The hangman, too, took 
to his heels, leaving Mr. Leckey standing alone on the 
scaffold, pinioned, with the rope round his neck. His 
rescue would have been easy, but Blood was on his way to 
Holland with a price of £500 on his head. After a little 
delay the execution was completed. The incident shows 
what the mere whiff and wind of Blood’s presence could 
effect. 

* a * 

In Holland he made a friend of the famous Dutch admiral, 
De Ruyter, who, it appears, had a great affection and 
admiration for Englishmen. He beat them on the sea, 
but he admired them, and he honoured Blood with enter- 
tainment answerable to the respect he bore the English. 

On returning to England, Blood linked himself with the 
Fifth-Monarchy men. Not that he approved of their 
principles, or wished to dethrone Charles II. in favour of 
King Jesus, but they were a bold and daring sort of folk 
like himself; their natural intrepidity was screwed up to 
his own level by the belief that the swords and bullets of 
the sons of Belial could take no effect on their bodies. This 
conviction could not have been shared by an old soldier who 
had fought in the Civil War, but their project to capture 
London, though only fifty strong, was thoroughly after his 
heart. The conspiracy was discovered, and his friend, 
Captain Mason, was arrested. Blood determined to rescue 
him, and succeeded, after a fight of two against seven, which 
lasted two hours. He had not yet made good the sum to 








a 


which he considered the loss of his lands entitled him, and 
after some little time he determined _to steal the Crown of 
England from the Tower. 

* * Ck 


The Keeper of the Regalia was an old man. Dressed asa 
doctor of divinity, with bands, a long false beard and a 
black cloak, Blood proceeded to make his acquaintance 
He would bring visitors to see the glittering treasures, who 
tipped the old man handsomely. Blood himself made him 
no presents. He set about winning the aged guardian’; 
affections by other means, and in a short time succeeded 
so well that he persuaded him to betroth his son to , 
purely hypothetical Miss Blood. And the day before the 
deed was to be done, he informed the keeper that he was 
expecting some country cousins, to whom he would like 
to show the jewels. On May 9, 1671, the party turned up, 
provided with a bag and a wooden mallet. It was the 
custom of this ancient man to go himself inside the iron 
cage in which the treasures were kept, and to turn them 
about before the wondering eyes of visitors outside the bars, 
On this occasion, no sooner had he opened the door than 
Blood and his friends pressed in with him. One or two 
knocks of the mallet stretched him unconscious. _Flattening 
the Crown to make it more portable, the thieves thrust it, 
together with the Sceptre and the Dove, into a wallet, and 
ran down to their horses in the yard below. They would 
have got clear away had not a son of the old man, arriving, 
by an extraordinary coincidence, after ten years’ absence 
abroad, inquired a few minutes later where his father was, 
On being told he was showing the Regalia to some friends, 
he hurried up the stairs to greet him, to meet a sight at 
once dreadful and unexpected ! Spending no time in useless 
lamentations, he roused the sentries by his outcries, and 
pursuit proved so effective that the doctor of divinity and 
his accomplices were overtaken and the battered Regalia 
were recovered without the loss of a stone. 

* * * 


The matter was considered too grave a one for ordinary 
jurisdiction, and Colonel Blood was brought before his 
Majesty himself, who probably looked forward to making 
his acquaintance. Blood carried himself very well. No 
doubt the frankness with which he admitted his fault was 
only equalled by the vehemence with which he dwelt upon 
his lost law-suit in Ireland, and his prowess during the Civil 
War. He also confessed that he had at one time intended 
to kill Charles himself, and that he had hidden himself for 
that purpose by the river, at a place where the king was 
accustomed to bathe; adding that he had been so struck 
with awe upon the sight of his naked Majesty that his 
resolution had failed him. Upon hearing this, Charles 
characteristically gave him a royal pardon and a handsome 
pension, it is said of £500 per annum. The aged Keeper 
of the Regalia recovered, but it is not recorded that Blood, 
in his now reputable position as swashbuckler at Court, 
renewed the friendship. 

* * * 

His last years were clouded by a charge of libelling the 
Duke of Buckingham. Blood was fined heavily, and 4 spint 
which had been proof against the greatest hardship sue 
cumbed to the depression of money troubles. He died # 
the age of fifty-three, after falling into a long lethargy: 
After his death, as has happened before in the case of 
remarkable men, people persisted in believing he was st 
alive. Many declaredthey had met him. The rumour grew 
to such tiresome proportions that in order to disprove It 
his body was exhumed. The coroner and jury could not, 
however, agree as to the identity of the remains, though 
the prodigious size of the thumb left little doubt in the 


minds of those who had known Blood. 
AFFABLE Haws. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Jericho Sands. By Mary Borpen. Heinemann. 
qe Professor's House. By Witta CarTHEr. 
1s, 6d 


7s. Gd. 
Heinemann. 


s, 6d. 
smiths. By Janet A. Farrpanx. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 
the Blind Fury. By Raymonp Escuo.rer. Translated 

by J. Lewis May. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. William Tweedle was mistaken in thinking of himself as a 
cnical-sentimental old bachelor, fond of his glass and his books 
and his friends and his beautiful godchild (he calls her his grand- 
aiid on page 6, but that is a slip of the pen), and impatient of 
those twin threats to the peace and good breeding of English 
(ounty families—religion and love. We are all, of course, 
mistaken about our characters, and (I hope) about our personal 

rance; but Mr. Tweedle’s errors went deeper than that. 
He was mistaken about his age, about his sex, about his very 
existence. Or perhaps, rather, he was not really mistaken, but 
aly felt bound to pretend to be: one does catch, in the course 
of his narrative, over and over again, a wistful hint of self- 
knowledge, of realisation that he never existed. We know it, 
of course, from the start: we have met him so often before, in 
novel after novel, that we see through him at once. Sometimes 
he was Tweedle Dum, and sometimes Tweedle Dee—the Glouces- 
teshire Dums, you know, and the Berkshire Dees. But he 
was always the same person ; and he never lived at all. 

His function, too, was always the same. He is the confidant 
andchronicler. Too old to be agitated himself by the solicitations 
of what he calls “ that libidinous old rascal the God Eros ” 
(he was mistaken, poor fellow, even in his mythology), he can 
bring a manly and crusty sympathy to bear on the troubles of 
others: he can listen to the most intimate secrets of their 
marital relationships, and hurry along with the full facts to the 
publishers. Everybody tells him everything : everybody knows 
he ean be trusted to repeat it. 

Miss Borden betrays a consciousness that she has asked rather 
a lot of the poor old fellow, so she allows him several pages in 
which to explain the peculiar nature of his task. Simon, who 
was Priscilla’s husband, got in first with his apologia, and sent it 
to a publisher’s. By the happiest and most convincing of 
chances, the publisher sent it on to Mr. Tweedle for his opinion 
as to its literary value. He tried to get publication stopped ; 
he failed. He could not let Simon’s story go forth without the 
corrective of his own; so there he was, delightfully launched, 
with every justification, on the sole task for which he was de- 
signed. Luckier than most, he could do what he liked and 
protest that he hated it. The path of duty was the way to 
publicity. 

But a further difficulty remained ; and for this I am afraid 
he must blame Miss Borden. She gave him, to tell, a story that 
was not only commonplace, but common—the story of the 
spirited beauty who married the parson and subsequently fell 
in love with the squire. What was to be done about it? Even 
Tweedle, though he had right of entry to the hearts and hearths 
of ail the people concerned, could not make much of that. How, 
then, was it to be dressed up? Something could be done with 
sentiment, something with cynicism; but only what had so 
dreadfully often been done before. Culture remained, and the 
County ; but each of these, taken by itself, was worn threadbare. 
Then, in a moment of salvation, Mr. Tweedle (I presume) remem- 
bered Mr. Arlen. Culture and the County, however ill they go 
separately, go well together. The problem was solved. Mr. 
Tweedle could devote his first few pages to telling us what he 
thought about religion and love, and the next few pages to the 
Duke and the Marquis. The cheapness of what he thought about 
religion and love would be more than compensated by the 
richness of what he knew about the aristocracy. Listen to him : 

Humbly I give thanks for Tupper, fifteenth Marquis of Moone, 
and one of the greatest gentlemen, as he was one of the shyest 
of human beings, in these islands. 

It is the language which gentlefolk always hold of one another. 
Simon, from a different angle, holds it too. You mustn’t think 
lightly of Simon just because he was a parson: he was also a 
Baronet, and Lord of the Manor: as the Marchioness said about 

lla’s marriage to him: ‘ Of course he’s a gentleman, but 
éven then.” But he certainly was eccentric. He got quite 
“inoyed when Priscilla, using the ordinary back-chat of her 
Class, said, like Tweedle, about the Marquis: “ Yes, he’s a very 
great gentleman.” Simon’s own comment goes on: 

“He is a very great gentleman.” I can hear her say it. He 
might be a blackguard, he might be a bore, he might be a murderer, 








Haws. 


& wife-beater, a drunkard, a blasphemer, no matter. He was a 
Very great gentleman. 


Simon, being a fanatic, perhaps went too far. But I don’t 
know. I remember how Cropper, thirty-third Lord Hoofe, 
would always say at breakfast, of his old friend Tawny, first 
Duke of Hitchin and Letchworth: “ Egad, sir, he’s a swine, 
sir, and he eats his peas with a knife, and he beats his wife on the 
first and third Thursdays in the month, and he cheats at golf, sir, 
but, by Gad, he’s a real gentleman, a perfect gentleman, and a 
gentleman in every sense of the word.” After which we would 
drink our soup standing, and in silence. Well, practically in 
silence ; but you know what soup is. 

What Mr. William Tweedle, I fear, forgot is that his method 
has its dangers as well as its delights. How was he to know 
what went on in his characters’ heads, and in their solitary 
moments? The omniscience of the creator is a necessary 
convention of fiction: it is defeated when you lay too much 
stress on what, and how, one character knew about another. 
Thus, we were to have a moving account of Priscilla’s grief over 
the death of her father. We were to be informed what she 
moaned when she was left alone beside his dead body. It was 
essential, for pathos: but how was Mr. Tweedle to find out ? 
Priscilla’s maid, whose name was Boots, must listen at the door ! 
And not only that, but she must remember, and report to 
Tweedle, exactly the words used : 

“Come back to me, Daddy. I need you. Come back. Come 
back. I wanted to ask you something. I wanted to tell you. 
Can’t you speak to me? Can’t you talk to me just once more ? 
I wanted to ask you if it matte much.....” 

There was a good deal more of it: but Boots’s attention and 
memory did not fail. And what was it that the hardy, daring, 
dashing, manly Priscilla had wanted to ask her father? What 
was the sin which might, or might not, “‘ matter much” ? She 
had been kissed on a picnic! No wonder it had “ dealt a sickening 
blow to her pride’! One can only be glad that her father had 
been spared this last blow to his innocence: he was a Colonel. 

I could tell you more about Priscilla. As her friend Puss 
Featherstone said: ‘ God, how proud she is. And then there's 
another thing, a streak in her, so funny, bless her heart; she 
likes little helpless things. Babies and puppies.” And then 
again there was her lover, the son of the Marquis ; he was called 
Crab : 

He seemed to be able to do without sleep or food or any of the 
usual forms of relaxation. He was never in a hurry and always 
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there. . . . No one had ever known him tired. No one had ever JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS 


seen him lose his temper. When he was angry he spoke in soft, 
cool tones courteous words that were never forgotten. 


Mr. Arlen must Jook to his laurels! No wonder that Priscilla, 
tied to a religious fanatic, an ascetic, who regarded even his own 
love for her as somehow tainted with sin, and went mad through 
a jealousy morbidly complicated with idealism—no wonder that 
Priscilla turned for a natural love to Crab. But they behaved 
very oddly, both before and after they went away together. 
Here, from Simon’s confession, is a specimen of their love- 
making, which he overheard : 

** Lovely little lady, oh, lovely, lovely lady of my heart. Turn 
your head. There. Now I can see your funny nose. Such an 
absurd nose you have, child. It’s to make me laugh. God made 
it like that to make me laugh, because your eyes were too wonderful, 
he said, and might drive me to madness or make me awfully sad, 
you know, as dreams do that are too beautiful. . . .” 


No, it is too late for Mr. Arlen to look to his laurels. They have 
gone to Jericho Sands. 

It is a relief to turn to such an entirely unpretentious book as 
The Professor's House. Miss Cather writes from the pure im- 
pulse of imagination. Her people are not in themselves excep- 
tionally interesting, but they are of interest, of enthralling inter- 
est, because they are people; the most interesting fact about 
them is that they are not exceptional. There is the professor, a 
human being, which is more than one expects of a professor in 
fiction: he has a wife: they are middle-aged and reminiscent, 
and between them lies the faint hostility of habit. Then there 
are the two daughters, and their husbands, one a rich business 
man, one a journalist. And there is one overshadowing charac- 
ter, dead before the story begins, who was engaged to the elder 
daughter, and whose invention, bequeathed to that daughter, 
has given her husband the means of becoming rich. The story 
is told with an odd episodic brusqueness; we are switched 
suddenly, two-thirds of the way through, back to the early life 
of the dead inventor. There is no formal shape to the whole ; 
and yet it has the very accent of truth. It would be difficult 
to convey, without seeming to exaggerate, the ease and precision 
with which fine inexplicable shades of mood and emotion are 
rendered. 

The Smiths is another good book, but of a more ordinary kind. 
Indeed, it follows a pattern which is becoming a convention, on 
both sides of the Atlantic—but more on the other side than on 
this. It takes the fortunes of a Chicago family, beginning with 
the days of the Civil War and not ending till the girl-bride of 
those days has become a great-grandmother ; it gives us his- 
torical events, the death of Lincoln, the Great Fire, the steel 
boom, the Exhibition, the financial panics, and it traces out 
in considerable detail a number of interdependent lives. I find 
it, honestly, impossible to form a definite estimate in my mind 
of how good such a book as this is. It obviously lacks, it equally 
obviously never attempts, the charm, the delicacy, the poetry 
of fiction. Has it, to compensate, a sense of size and fate—the 
quality which gives mystery and greatness to the long chronicle 
of, for instance, The Old Wives’ Tale? I don’t think so. But 
then again, does it attempt even that? Is it not aiming at 
something quite different—and, if so, what? I don’t know. 
It is certainly good. But is it good enough? The character 
of Ann is drawn with shrewdness and economy; within its 
limits, it is a perfect portrait. There is humour in it, and true 
emotion. But somehow the epic scale seems to demand an epic 
grandeur ; and we do not get that. Not that Miss Fairbank 
gives the impression of having aimed at it and missed; her 
air of competence and success is unquestionable. Perhaps my 
doubt amounts only to this—that the story is not exciting, and 
that one wonders whether, if Henry James and Mr. Arnold 
Bennett and one or two others had not existed, it would ever 
have been written. But such a doubt would cover ninety-nine 
hundredths of the good books that appear; and I repeat that 
this is a very good book. 

There is something peculiarly painful in the association of 
physical disability with moral temptation—or we feel so, at any 
rate, instinctively, as part of our tribute to normality, part of our 
revolt against the irony and cruelty of fact. The heroine of M. 
Escholier’s book is a girl, born of parents licentious and diseased, 
and brought up in the home of stuffily virtuous grandparents. 
She goes blind, and develops a terrible dexterity in avoiding the 
guardianship of stuffiness and virtue, in seeking the indulgences 
of the flesh. Such a theme would be intolerable if it were not 
treated with the delicacy and daring of poetry. By M. Escholier 


it is so treated, and Mr. May is a worthy translator. 
P, C., KENNEDY. 





Lives of the English Poets. By SamvurL Jounson. 
Introduction by Mrs. L. Arcuer-Hinp. 
Library. Dent. Two volumes. 2s. each. 


The Lives of the Poets are (we have Macaulay’s authority for 
the plural) one of the most striking examples in the history of 
English literature of the triumph of mind over matter. Swift, it 
is well known, made a broomstick interesting ; but Johnson made 
a score of sticks enthralling. For, with a few eminent exceptions 
the subjects of his biographies were not very promising material, 
The towering figures of Milton, Dryden, Pope, Butler are jostled 
by a crowd of Fentons, Pitts, and Sprats, along with a number 
of people who wore coronets and brayed. Most of these, like the 
pleasure-loving widow in the Epistle to Timothy, were dead 
while they lived ; yet Johnson has contrived that they should 
live when dead, ‘* Inherent and radical dullness,” as he himself 
remarks in his Life of Blackmore, ** will never be much invigorated 
by extrinsic animation.” This is a faithful saying, if the diction 
is somewhat sesquipedalian ; but Johnson has himself disproved 
it. His Lives, or more than half of them, deal with dullness; 
but the * extrinsic animation ” has lent them vigour, and shown 
conclusively that who drives fat oxen need not himself be fat. 

To the band of booksellers who, on that memorable Holy 
Saturday in 1777, waited on the great man to urge him to under. 
take the task, we in particular owe a deep debt of gratitude: 
for the Lives were one of the chief delights of our youth, and 
tore us away from many a game of football. There was not a 
single one of them that we did not read and re-read, until 
Yalden, Walsh and Granville were as familiar as household 
words. Like other good things, too, the book did its measure 
of harm ; for not only did it shorten the hours of sleep, but it 
led us to spend many afternoons that might have been better 
employed, on what are perhaps the most futile works in the 
world ; Somervile’s Chace, for instance, Hughes’s Peace of 
Ryswick, Ambrose Philips’s Distressed Mother, Akenside’s 
brazenly misnomered Pleasures of Imaginalion. But this shall 
not deter us from recommending the Lives to-day ; the trash 
that allures the Georgian youth is of a different kind, to which 
Johnson provides a safe antidote. After all these years of 
acquaintance, the Lives remain charming: ‘ we think so then 
and we thought so still.’’ It is a consolation for the feeblest of 
us that a very undistinguished pilgrimage through this world 
may provide a good writer with an opportunity for some admir- 
able moralising. Blackmore’s sole claim to renown, for example, 
is that he was knighted by King William, who—it was before 
certain recent scandals—was under no compulsion to say why 
he did it ; Sir Richard’s epic poems are to Horne’s Orion what 
Horne’s Orion is to Homer’s Iliad ; and yet we make bold to say 
that Johnson’s Life of him is a perfect little masterpiece of 
narrative and reflection. Nor does it stand by any means alone. 

The work is crowded with good sayings, the fruit of Johnson's 
personal experience of life. ‘* Disguise can gratify no longer 
than it deceives”: ‘One cannot always find the reason for 
which the world has conspired to squander praise”: “ He who 
pleases many must have some species of merit”: “ The public 
sometimes has its favourites, whom it rewards for one species of 
excellence with the honours due to another.”’ These are one or 
two, taken at random, from an inexhaustible store. And, 
especially when he finds a theme worthy of his quill, how 
admirably he criticises! His comparison of Dryden with Pope 
is famous, and deserves to be famous; but there are other 
passages as good. His observations, in Cowley, on the “ meta- 
physical ” poets, are full of sound sense ; and even when he 1s 
most exasperating, as in his remarks on Lycidas or on Gray’ 
Odes, he at least, as Macaulay says, means something. On his 
own ground he is unsurpassable. What could be better than the 
conclusion of his judgment on Pope? ‘He saw immediately, 
of his own conceptions, what was to be chosen, and what to be 
rejected; and, in the works of others, what was to be shunned. 
and what was to be copied. But good sense alone is a sedate and 
quiescent quality, which manages its possessions well, but does 
not increase them. Pope had likewise genius ; a mind active, 
ambitious, and adventurous, always investigating, always 
aspiring ; in its widest searches still longing to go forward, in its 
highest flights still wishing to be higher; always imagining some 


Everyman's 


thing greater than it knows, always endeavouring more than & 
can do..... He considered poetry the business of his life ; 


and, however he might seem to lament his occupation, he 
followed it with constancy ; to make verses was his first labour, 
and to mend them was his last.” 

Such a work ought to be accessible to all; and we therefore 
welcome this addition to the “ Everyman” series, with 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


THE NETHERLANDS, GERMANY, SPAIN 


By Sir CHARLES HOLMES, Director of the National 
Gallery. 9X6. With 103 plates, 25s. net. 

“It is these chapters on the Dutch masters as much as anything 
else in the book which will for the next month or two be propelling 
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“No living expert is better, if indeed so well, fitted to undertake 
the exacting task.”—-Glasgow Herald. 
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Watson Chair Lectures for 1925, Sir Robert Falconer 
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the bearer of a name honoured in the world of scholarship has 
presented us. These two volumes are worthy of the company 
they keep; they are well and carefully edited, handy to hold 
and easy to read. We have noticed, in our casual glance, but 
one misprint ; at the end of the Life of Ambrose Philips we read : 
“* little things are not valued but when they are done by those 
who cannot do better.”” We have not Birkbeck Hill by us, but 
in our ancient copy the cannol appears as can. 

It is often forgotten that these Lives are not Johnson’s only 
attempts at biography. There are Lives of Sydenham, of 
Browne, of Boerhaave, of Frederick the Great—in the last of 
which occurs the immortal sentence on Frederick’s father, who, 
to maintain his regiment of Potsdam giants, ‘* whenever he saw 
a tall woman, commanded one of his Titanian retinue to marry 
her, that he might propagate procerity, and produce heirs to the 
father’s habiliments.” ‘* Est animi ingenui,” says Cicero some- 
where, “* cui multum debeas, eidem plurimum velle debere.”’ On 
this principle, owing much to Mrs. Archer-Hind, we would owe 
her more ; and we hope she will give us a third volume with 
those, or others, of Johnson’s writings in it. 





LATIN AND GREEK AS AN EDUCATION 


Classical Studies. By J. W. Macxam. Murray. 7s. 6d. 

Cicero, apart from his private letters, touched everything with 
a golden and studied eloquence which was far from common hfe. 
After him Seneca and Tacitus were capable of the prose period, 
but also of arresting brevities. They stabbed in short sentences 
and in the modern manner, while they were able to use long 
words as effectively as Gibbon. Dr. Mackail seems to us with his 
curiosa felicitas—his studied elegance in saying things—as golden 
as Cicero. He avoids the jolts, jars, and surprises which count 
for so much in modern prose. He does not stab with the short 
sentence, but prefers to elaborate, grouping two or three similar 
words together. This full, smooth style rather suggests empti- 
ness to-day, quite unfairly with Dr. Mackail, who, as a fine 
scholar, says what he believes about the classics after long appre- 
ciation of them. Many of his papers here are formal addresses, 
for which as a master of pomp and circumstance in language he 
is well fitted. We notice a certain amount of repetition in matter 
and select quotations—twice over he considers the causes of 
the disintegration of Rome—and we wish occasionally for a freer 
exercise of that humour which shines out here and there. Admir- 
able is the phrase of Bowen about University Professors “* mount- 
ing guard over their own educational blessings, as if they were 
keeping an eye on their luggage at a crowded railway station ” 
(we give the words in a more pointed form than that of the text). 
The attitude of the scholar who is arrogant and “ not as other 
men,” is firmly rebuked, and practical measures are suggested 
which should be carried out, or dragged out of the Board of 
Education. The Classical Association, which has yearly dis- 
cussions on teaching and publishes its Proceedings, is now well 
established, for Dr. Mackail’s first address to it, here reprinted, 
belongs to 1904. 

Besides these addresses, Dr. Mackail discourses on Horace and 
Virgil ; the merits of Ammian, the last Roman historian; the 
use of Greek ; and Patriotism. Late in time, Ammian can still 
wield Latin effectively with a great sense of Roman dignity, and 
his phrase seculi progressio, in it means anything like the modern 
idea of ** progress,” is remarkable. Gibbon’s praise of him is 
quoted, but we might also quote one of Gibbon’s notes, ‘Such 
is the bad taste of Ammian that it is not easy to distinguish his 
facts from his metaphors.” As for patriotism, Dr. Mackail 
exhibits the splendid self-sacrifice of great Romans for the 
republic—a thing to them as obvious and unquestioned as the 
large sums American graduates subscribe yearly to their old 
universities. The ancients as patriots have claims which were 
discovered or rediscovered during the war, and Southport for the 
inscription on its war memorial : 


Tell Britain, ye who mark this Monument, 
Faithful to her we fell, and rest content, 


went back to the unequalled words of Simonides in praise of the 
Spartans at Thermopylea. A leading scholar told us that after 
the war science would rule and the classics disappear. That was 
an example of the tristitia, or “‘ premature despair,” which Dr. 
Mackail deprecates. As a matter of fact, classical books and 
translations have multiplied during the last few years and are in 
danger of being overdone. 

A successful translator himself, Dr. Mackail says unkind things 
about the inadequacy of translation, which can seldom give the 
exact colour and effect of the original. Lyric poetry is particular- 
ly hopeless. Horace and Heine are only to be savoured in the 






el 


language they use. Translation is often the wrong side of, 
piece of tapestry, but when Don Quixote said that, he ex, 
“ those queens of the languages, Greek and Latin,” of which ip 
general we can get a good idea in English properly handle 
If an ounce of the original is worth a pound of version, it ig 
possible, as Dr. Mackail shows in his study of Penelope, to explain 
in English prose the beauty and simplicity of classic figure, 
Helen and Penelope, so far as we know, wore no green 
Homer lavished no startling adjectives on them, and they kept 
their sexual emotions to themselves. Yet they remain in they 
different ways supreme examples of humanity and artistry 
Greek is a return to simplicity and sincerity out of the elabon. 
tions of civilisation, which prefers the excitements of bitters ang 
acids. They tickle the palate, but 

Bitters and acids may excite: 

They satisfy not appetite. 

To-day we are Roman still ; Rome has never left us, though it 
may be later Rome, and the crowd bet as eagerly as Ammians 
Romans who had no time to be serious. But Greek is losing 
ground. It cannot be disposed of at a profit, as a means of 
pushing, in front of others, into places where the good things of 
this life are given away. The positions of great dignity and 
emolument which a former Dean of Christ Church connected 
with it are no longer to be expected. Greek takes a long time, 
being a difficult language to grasp, and the modern world is ing 
hurry, seeking ninepence for fourpence. King Whirl has long 
since, as Aristophanes said, kicked out Zeus. However, Dr, 
Mackail declares that a little Greek is better than none, and 
compulsory ignorance of the subject a thing to be fought against: 

To the question, What is the good of a little Greek? it would bk 
sufficient answer that virtue goes out from even a little of it. Itis 
wonderful how soon we can get into touch with the essence of the 

Greek spirit even by touching a corner of it, the hem of its garment. 

We forget it all afterwards? Perhaps; but it has made us different, 


STRAWS AND BRICKS 


The Last Age of Roman Britain. By Epwarp Foorp. Harrap. 
15s. 

Mr. Foord has written a vivacious and combative book which 
sparkles sometimes almost garishly with journalistic livelines, 
What he does is to lead a skirmishing party with appropriate 
gibes and taunts against the weakening garrison who still defend 
that ancient strongpoint 410 a.p., a strongpoint which rouses in 
him the same high frenzy to which Mr. Belloc is stirred by the 
landmark of 449 a.p. For if fanatics are still found to maintain 
that at the latter date English history begins with the coming of 
Hengist and Horsa, the same old-fashioned conservatism still 
invests the year 410 with tragic significance as that of the 
departure of the Eagles. How many of us have had our youth- 
ful souls rung by the pathos of that departure : weeping womea 
and children clinging to the tunics of fathers, some of whom 
may also have been husbands, called south by the inexorable 
command of duty, leaving behind them a chaos of defenceles 
despair. According to Mr. Foord, the alleged proofs of this 
catastrophe are mainly based on the fallacies of the numisms 
tists, pedants who have erected a great structure of special 
pleading on the dates of coins found in Roman camps and villas. 
Mr. Foord’s contention is that only one thing can be told from 
the date on a coin, and that is the time when it was made, and be 
ingeniously prints photographs of modern pennies and six 
pences to illustrate his contention that the longevity of -— 
pieces of money varies enormously according to their individ 
careers. An hoarded sixpence may carry the image of the 
youthful Queen Victoria in all her pristine freshness well into 
the twentieth century, while the great-grandchildren of S 
original miser may have battered and jingled the countenance ¢ 
George V. into a mere smudge. So if the latest Roman com 
dug up at York is dated 200 odd, this is no proof whatever that 
the Romans were not in full occupation of the city till well into 
the fifth century. On the confines of the empire, in fact, # 
Mr. Foord assures us, money moved very little and very slowly, 
and even a penny might take half a century to find its way 
from the mint to the frontier. , 

Another of the author’s objects is to defend against the malig a 
suggestions of Mommsen the list of dignitaries and a 
tors of the empire known as the Notitia, which can be date 
round about 427 a.p., and gives a long list of officials placed is 
Britain. Mommsen’s suggestion that the British list was com 
piled from material one hundred years out of date to disgus 
the loss of Britain from the clerks in the office! is — 
with contempt, as is also Mr. Collingwood’s suggestion tha : 
this period British officials were still appointed, but owing 
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Jast Published. Demy 8vo, pp. 396, illustrated, cloth. 16/- net. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin As Her Sister Knew Her 
By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 

This interesting book by Kate Dovctas Wiccin’s Sister is a 
delightful supplement to Mrs. Wiggin’s “My Garden of Memory.” 
It is a collection of incidents and reminiscences of the most intimate 
kind, containing many things which Mrs. Wiggin naturally omitted 
from her own k, but which all her readers will be glad to get. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 2/6. Postage Sd. 


THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN 
By WILLIAM ROBB. 
“Teachers will revel in this unusual, stimulating and wholesome 
volume.” —Educational Times. 
“This is an excellent book. . . . We close the book with a sigh, 
for it is all too short; yet there is food for thought in every 
chapter. It should go far.”"—Schoolmaster. 


~ -—-: BEAUTIFUL BIRD BOOKS 


Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN. 











Birds and their Young. By T. A. Coward, M.Sc., etc. 
Author of “ The Birds of the British Isles and Their Eggs,” etc. 
With 12 Mounted Plates in Colour and 32 Plates in Pen-and- 
Ink by Rotanp Green, F.Z.S. Size 10in. by 7}in., cloth. 

. a 10/6 net. 

Birds in Flight. By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., A.L.S., etc. 

With 12 Mounted Pilates in Colour, 8 Black-and-White Plates, 

and 9 Line Illustrations by Rotanp Green, F.Z.S. Size 10in. 

by 7}in., cloth gilt. 15/- net. 


Birds One Should Know: Beneficial and Mischievous. 
f By Canon Theodore Wood. 
With 8 Mounted Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 
and 185 Text Illustrations by Rotanp Green, F.Z.S. Size 
10in. by 7}in. cloth. Third Edition. 10/6 net. 
“One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for such a book, which 
ought to be on everybody’s shelves. This is a book of unique 
charm.” —Spectator. 
“ Of the illustrations it is impossible to speak too highly.”—Field. 
“As for the book itself, with its very fine coloured plates and 
black-and-white illustrations by Roland Green, one can hardly speak 
too highly of the care which has evidently been taken over its pro- 
duction, and its moderate price is a pleasant surprise in ‘these 
expensive days.’”’—Bookman. 
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A fascinating book! 


CAMOUFLAGE 
w~ NATURE 


by W.P. PYCRAFT, Fzs. 


(Handsome vol. with 4 colour and 32 
black-and-white illus. 21/- net) 


The author is well known as a distin- 
guished student of Natural History, 
and in this book he deals in a fascinat- 
ing manner with “ Protective-Colora- 
tion.” Readers of this book will find 
in its pages a revelation of a world of 
unexpected beauty and of subterfuges 
which are well-nigh incredible. 


HUTCHINSON @& Co. 


(Publishers), Ltd. 
Paternoster Row. 
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Books by PERCY LUBBOCK 


The Region Cloud 


‘The author of The (Craft of Fiction, not content 
to shadow forth analytically his ideal for the 
novel, has passed to synthesis, and gives us a 
work of art of which the most conspicuous and 
most admirable feature is its flawless unity of 
execution and design.” Times Literary Supplement 
also 
The Craft of Fiction, Earlham, &3 Roman Pictures. 
7s. 6d. net each 


72] 


Books by NAOMI MITCHISON 


Cloud Cuckoo Land 


A tale of Athens and Sparta. ‘Rich and frank 

Mm passions, and rich, too, in the detail which 

helps to make feigned life seem real.’ Times 
Literary Supplement 


also 
When the Bough Breaks. 
7s. 6d. net each 
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Jonathan Cape 30 Bedford Sg. London 


The Co nguered §F 


OXFORD BOOKS 


Four Centuries of Modern Iraq. 
By STEPHEN HEMSLEY LONGRIGG. Late Scholar 
of Oriel College, Oxford; Administration Inspector, Iraq. 
Price 21s, net. 
The book deals (and is the first in any language to deal) 
with the whole tract from Mardin to Basrah under Persian 
and Turkish rule—that is, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
centuries inclusive. Its sources range from the quaint narra- 
tives of early European travellers to the Court histories of 
Stambul, from the East India Company records to unpublished 
(and hitherto unutilized) manuscripts of Turkish and Arab 
chroniclers. It can count upon the keen interest of historians 
and orientalists, but its present appeal—so opportune is the 
moment of its appearance—extends far beyond these. Every 
student of present-day Iraq, every prophet or designer of its 
future, may find here (and can find only here) his indispensable 
historical basis; in particular, the Mosul question can be 
judged for the first time in its full historical bearings; and 
diplomat and newspaper-reader alike may take refuge in sober 
documented history from the vagueness or ignorance of 

journalist and partisan. 








A State Trading Adventure. 
By FRANK H. COLLER (Sometime Secretary to the 
Ministry of Food). 12s. 6d. net. 
Contents: 1, Anticipations; II, The Problem Visualieed; 
Ill, The State as Trader; IV, An International Extension; 
V, The Twilight of Control; VI, Outward Bound ; Appendices. 
The record of the Food Ministry combats the assertion that 
trade depends upon individual initiative stimulated by the 
prospect of financial gain. It is not suggested that 
the experiment could be repeated in normal times with equally 
satisfactory results. But the real objection to State 
trading is its extreme susceptibility to political pressure. 
—From the Preface. 
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the loss of the colonies held their offices in absentia. If Mommsen 
by this time is fair game, the same can hardly be said of Mr. 
Collingwood, and though Mr. Foord assures us in his preface that 
he has the authority of Professor Bury for some, at least, of his 
conclusions, the judicious private investor will perhaps hesitate 
before plunging with his all in the new theories. 

But if Not Proven is the obvious verdict to give on Mr. Foord’s 
book, this does not prevent it from putting with great vigour 
and distinctness some intcresting points. For instance, if the 
Roman legions did not leave finally until 446, and if we may 
accept as authentic the Nofitia’s list of officials, it might be 
possible to construct a moderately firm basis in fact for the 
Arthurian legend. Arthur may have been the descendant of 
a Romano-British duz whose stand against the invaders at the 
end of the fifth century was one of the last efforts of the old 
civilisation. At any rate, Mr. Foord is a staunch champion 
of Arthur’s existence. He will have nothing to say to those 
who boggle at his twelve victories as an obvious flourish of 
legend. Why should they not have been twelve, neither more 
nor less? Were there not twelve battles in the Wars of the 
Roses? True, that Gildas, the melancholy sixth century 
chronicler of the woes of the Britons, does not mention his name. 
But then, was not Gildas par excellence a special] pleader, inter- 
ested in nothing but the decoration with rhetorical flourishes 
of his lachrymose theme? True that Bede is also strangely 
silent on Arthur’s achievement, but Bede was an ecclesiastic 
who took his earlier secular history at secondhand from Gildas. 
His silence has not deterred Mr. Foord, at any rate, from recon- 
structing from his own considerable knowledge of the topography 
of the Border a spirited picture of Arthur manceuvring among the 
Lammermuirs round places like Lynton and Cockburnspath, 
for which he ingeniously finds equivalents in a topography of 
the Arthurian legend. 

So, whether Mr. Foord’s conclusions will ever take rank 
among the commonplaces of history, and find their way into 
the text-books may be doubted ; most of us will feel that after 
the speech for the defence we must await the judge’s summing-up. 
One may do great things with a few straws, from showing the 
way the wind blows, to breaking camels’ backs, but more than a 
few are needed to make really good bricks. Will the historians 
and archeologists ever be able to collect enough material to 
enable us to say what really happened in England between 
400 and 500 a.p.? Goaded by the guerilla tactics of Mr. Foord 
and other amateurs, may they be moved to dig deeper below the 
surface and peer more intently into the darkness, till they can 
tell us whether Arthur really existed or was merely bien inventé. 
Meanwhile, we must possess our souls in patience, and hope that 
Mr. Foord is right. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Elizabethan Playwrights. By Feurx E. ScHexuine. 
12s. 6d. 

This is the first book of an American series which aims at a 
complete survey of the English drama, accompanying each 
critical volume with a volume of text. Professor Schelling, 
who is well known for his previous work on this subject, here 
traces the drama from its origins in Church festival up to 1642, 
when the Puritans, declaring it ungodly, scotched it with 
edicts and prohibitions. The historic beginnings are dealt with 
very briefly, with just a reference to connect them with that 
breeding-ground of civilised institutions, pre-Christian folk 
ritual. Professor Schelling’s task really commences with the 
excellently compressed, yet detailed chapters on Liturgical 
Drama and the influence of Humanism—a partition of subject 
which would justify a more comprehensive title for his book. 
From the Moralities to Gorboduc is a large enough jump, which 
Prof. Schelling explains as convincingly as space and scholar’s 
logic allow. But it is a gap negligible compared with that 
separating the “homely mother-wits” from the comet-like 
advent of Marlowe, “* threatening the world with high astounding 
terms” in the prologue to Tamburlaine. Prof. Schelling gives 
full weight to this romantic pronunciamento, without attempting 
to bring it into causal relation with the past. One may speculate 
whether the usual method of the literary historian, one pur- 
pose of which is to explain the works of genius in terms of 
evolutionary continuity, is not condemned by such an omission. 
The Darwinian method is likely to be less successful with the 
events of the mind. 

Prof. Schelling himself has some such doubt : 

The application of “scientific” terms and “scientific ’’ classifica- 
tions to subjects to which such terminologies and classifications are 
only applicable by way of figures of speech, will be remembered as 
the prime obsession of our generation. 


Harper. 


ee, 


He states this qualification without going into it elaborately; 
for in a book of this kind, where conditions of space limit criti. 
cism, clarity is an aim to which many others must give 
However, it is significant that the best chapters, those 
mentioned and two later ones, “The Stage and its Craft” ang 
“The Playhouse and its Companies,” are those in which the 
facts (thanks largely to the researches of Dr. Chambers) hay 
a natural external sequence. Applying the same method to 
the actual drama, Prof. Schelling is like a man trying to nail 
down quicksilver. Hamlet is weighed in the same Scales gg 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, and analysed at no greater | 
with only a perfunctory word or two to mark its difference 
in value. The influence of Lyly’s courtly convention is 
traced as far as the early Shakespeare, then left jp a 
cul-de-sac. Yet Euphuism is one of the most characteristis 
manifestations in English literature, with a technical device 
(transverse alliteration) developed out of the earliest poetry, and 
a syntactical figure (the antithesis) which remained the mog 
important feature of the “ classic” style, surely one of th 
most tempting pegs for a continuity theory. Again, th 
peculiarly pervasive influence of Fletcher on the Jacobean dram 
cannot be made clear without a pause to disengage his individu 
qualities as a writer. The paragraph given to this purpose is 
too hazy to illuminate the mass of detail that follows it. Indeed, 
like so many professional students of literature, Professor Schel- 
ling’s tone is indistinct until a moral question becomes involved, 
The uninspired Shirley is commended for his healthy outlook 
at the expense of his predecessor Ford, who is said to represent 
the decadence of the drama because his poetry, while reproving 
incest and illicit love, has the power to interest us in such things, 
What, then, are we to think of Shakespeare who, in a play of 
his most thoughtful period, celebrated a “‘ loose woman” and 
dignified a traitor? 

The book contains an anecdote about a contemporary per 
formance in the provinces of Doctor Faustus. The scene of the 
Seven Deadly Sins was in progress when someone suddenly 
counted eight devils on the stage; upon which the actors fell on 
their knees and the audience stampeded. Jonson's epitaph 
on Salathiel Pavy is misquoted on page 261. 


BABYLON AND NINEVEH 


Mesopotamia: The Babylonian and Assyrian Civilisation. By 
L. DeLaporte. Translated by V. Gordon Childe. Kegan 
Paul. 16s. 


To fix the present state of our knowledge about the two great 
Mesopotamian empires, taken as a whole, is the object of this 
latest volume in The History of Civilisation, that monumental 
enterprise which is engaged in attempting a comprehensive 
survey of the whole range of human activity, from the earliest 
times to the present day. It is the first volume to be published in 
the section of the series dealing with the ancient empires of 
Mesopotamia, Egypt and Crete, when civilisation was emerging 
from pre-history. Recent research, the results of which ar 
embodied in this book, has thrown a flood of light into some 
at least of the obscure places of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria, and the time is ripe for such a reconstruction of that 
history as Professor Delaporte so ably essays here. That the 
archzxology of Mesopotamia will ever exercise, save for experts, 
so potent a spell as that of Egypt may be doubted. M. Paul 
Lorquet, in his L’ Art et L’Histoire, has told us why. His claim 
for the former of greater knowledge than Egypt, with a more 
studious attention to detail, would scarcely stand in the light of 
present information about the two civilisations ; but it remains 
true of Mesopotamia that she “ was less nobly artistic, het 
thought less lofty, her taste more sober and less pure, her touch 
less delicate and less light.”” Mesopotamia, as M. Henri Beet 
points out in his introduction to the book under review, was # 
positivist as Egypt was idealist. 

Still, there is glamour in the name of Babylon ; and, though 
art for art’s sake and science for the sake of knowledge itself 
arise only in a later phase of human evolution, modern civiliss- 
tion is under debt to Babylonia and Assyria for the progress 
art and science, even if it was due only to deep-seated utilite- 
rianism and the appetite for enjoyment. Our debt to Assyria, it 
is true, is a debt only for transmission. That strange people, who 
themselves wrote only a blood-stained page in history, were, 
many other peoples, vanquished by the vanquished. From the 
point of view of human evolution, they are of interest only in 8 
far as they were agents for the transmission of Babylonian 
influence. Through them, as well as indirectly, Babylon acted 
upon Israel, upon the Pheenicians and the Lydians ; and t 
the latter and the Hittites it acted upon Greece. The extent 
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New Edition in Four Volumes. With 192 Plates in Colours. 
Demy 8vo. 
Vol. a with 48 Plates in Colours, 16s. net. 
Vol. II, with 48 Plates in Colours, price 16s. net. 
“An exquisite expression of the more intimate attitudes and 
movements of birds that has never before been equalled or even 
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A NEW FAIRY BOOK. 


THE MERRY PIPER 
Or, The Magical Trip of the Sugar oa Ship. 
Written and Illustrated by HAROLD GAZ 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 16 ee eng in Black and 
White. F'cap 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Happy will be the young folk into whose hands this alluring 
book may come.”-——Birmingham Post. 


MORE OLD RHYMES WITH NEW TUNES 


By SIR RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, D.Mus. 
With Illustrations by GasrieL Pipper. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Sir Richard Terry has returned to the nursery manner again 
in this book, and returned in his most pleasing way. 
—The Fines (Literary Supp.). 








THE HIDDEN YEARS 
By JOHN OXENHAM. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A great story excellently told. ... . A book for Christmas 
and long after.”-——Chrisiian World. 


ELIZABETHAN LYRICS 
FROM THE ORIGINAL TEXTS 
Se by NORMAN AULT. 
rown Svo. Ss. . net. 


“There are several good Elizabethan anthologies, but in 
fulness and riches this surpasses them all.”-—Daily News. 
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civilisation’s debt to Babylonia, and to Assyria as Babylonia’s 
transmitting agent, can be measured in these pages, which 
attempt to define what exactly is known about the institutions 
and mental acquisitions of the ancient peoples who flourished 
in the Tigris-Euphrates plains before the Christian era. M. Beer 
sums up their work as pioneers in the positive advances whereby 
man has enlarged his mastery over his environment. Mankind 
as a whole is indebted to them for industrial techniques, for the 
means of communication and the transmission of ideas, for the 
knowledge of nature and especially of the heavens. 

Professor Delaporte is himself the first to admit that we are not 
as yet fully informed about this Mesopotamian civilisation, 
originating with the still mysterious Sumerians, upon which a 
later Semitic element left its mark. There are great gaps in its 
history. It is impossible to reconstruct such a living picture as 
Mr. Arthur Weigall has done in his latest book in the case of 
Egypt. References in later literature are scanty and untrust- 
worthy. The sources from which we derive our knowledge are 
almost exclusively the inscriptions and monuments of the two 
Mesopotamian civilisations themselves. These, however, are 
extremely varied, and the story of their decipherment is a 
romance in itself. Fortunate chance has preserved the Code of 
Hammurabi which was the basis of Mosaic legislation, and 
sufficient data for the reconstruction of the commercial law of the 
third millennium which anticipates modern practice. Withthese, 
as with the political and social organisation, the religion, arts, 
letters and sciences of the civilisations which had their capitals 
at Babylon and Nineveh, Professor Delaporte deals as 
exhaustively as present knowledge permits in these well-docu- 
mented pages. Mr. Childe is to be congratulated on his sympa- 
thetic translation of a work which, if it lacks the colour of a 
reconstruction of Egyptian civilisation, is an important con- 
tribution to the sum of archzological science. 


INTERESTING IMPRESSIONS 


The Re-Making of the Nations. By J. H. Nicuorson, M.A. 


Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 
Imagine being invited to make a report upon the present 
state of human knowledge, as presented by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Only slightly less stupendous is the task which 
Mr. Nicholson has made a gallant and meritorious attempt to 
perform, namely, to draw up a report upon the present state 
of human affairs, political, economic, religious and academic, in 
Europe, Asia and America. Mr. Nicholson’s intrepidity is 
excused, however, by the circumstance that three years ago he 
held the Kahn travelling fellowship—a foundation which, it 
seems, imposes upon its beneficiaries the condition, express or 
implied, of attempting, on their return home, to sum up the 
impressions left by their year of travel. 

Mr. Nicholson’s conclusions are already so highly distilled that 
it is difficult further to summarise them. The general picture which 
he gives of the world does not greatly differ from that which 
must be formed by any regular reader of The Times. Europe 
is endeavouring to recover from the war, and is highly national- 
istic ; America represents the spirit of youth, and measures 
values in terms of dollars; though East is East and West is 
West, East is either trying to become West, or else is reacting 
against the temptation to do so; Japan is, of all Eastern coun- 
tries, the one which is most near to being mistress of her fate— 
and so on. 

The reviewer can better express the real interest and appre- 
ciation with which he has read Mr. Nicholson’s book by recording 
certain criticisms, which it has suggested. 

The first criticism is one against which it would have been 
difficult for Mr. Nicholson to guard himself. A cultivated man 
whose mind is already open, who is travelling for the express 
purpose of opening his mind still wider and has no special 
previous knowledge of any of the countries which he visits, must 
inevitably, when he comes to record his impressions in weighed 
and considered words, produce the effect of a quite exaggerated 
and unmatured sympathy with everybody and everything. 
Nothing is condemned, nothing denounced, nothing regretted. 
Nowhere is it hinted that there is such a thing as a conflict of 
good and evil, still less that evil is anywhere in the ascendant ; 
ne such words as “‘ deplorable,” ** preposterous ”’ and ** imbecile ”’ 
appear in these courtly pages; yet it is difficult to believe 
that an indulgent Olympus offers an entirely satisfactory 
standpoint from which to view the affairs of this world. 

Our second criticism is that we suspect—and our suspicion is 





i 


based on some knowledge of one of the regions described Mr 
Nicholson—that he falls into a common English error of en 
gerating the importance of religion in Oriental affain. * 
those who know the Near East the anti-clericalist Policy of th. 
Angora government has been surprising rather because of its 
vigour than because of its secularism. There is, no doubt, 

great deal of religion in the East; so there is in Europe; bat 
we believe that in the East, as in Europe, the driving power a 
religion is to-day everywhere feeble compared with that 9 
such secular ideals as nationality and democracy, or with the 
pressure of economic forces. 

Our third criticism is that, as it seems to us, a European Who 
planning a journey round the world with a view to obtain : 
first-hand impression of the great forces which are shaping th 
future, allots six months to India, China, and Japan, and om 
month to the North American continent, has made a somewhat 
ill-balanced distribution of his time; at least in doing s0 he 
makes a very different guess from many as to the importan: 
of the skeins from which the Fates are weaving the future. 


MARXISM 


The Economic Doctrines of Karl Marx. By Kart Kavrsgy, 
Translated by H. J. Srenninc. Black. 5s. 


I venture to say that no reader who makes his introduction ty 
Marx by reading this book will have, at the end, the glimmering 
of an idea of the causes which make Marxism a living creed, 
Kautsky, indeed, summarises quite ably the main doctring 
expounded in the first volume of Marx’s great work, Da 
Kapital ; and there is no point at which he fails to give a 
reasonably clear account of what Marx wrote in that volume, 
But why he wrote it, and why anyone thinks it all matters— 
these are points on which Kautsky gives the reader extraordinarily 
scanty guidance. This, however, is just what the intelligent 
reader wants to know. He hears a great deal about Marx and 
Marxians ; a great many people, he knows, worship Marx and 
profess Marxism with religious fervour. Why do they do it? 
What is the power that has made Marx the central figure ins 
world-wide Socialist Movement and causes his influence still to 
permeate almost every new development of Socialist thought! 
They will not find the answer here. 

This is partly because Kautsky is himself so thorough-going a 
disciple. From beginning to end of this book there is no ques- 
tioning of anything the master said. His word is treated a 
inspired ; it may be elucidated or amplified, but never called 
into doubt. There is not a hint of fresh or independent thinking 
in a single sentence of this book. Yet, from other works o 
Kautsky’s, we know that he can think for himself. A force of 
religious awe paralyses his mind when he speaks of the work of 
the master. 

The effect is made worse because Kautsky has chosen to 
confine his exposition to the first volume of Das Kapital, ani, 
with one exception, to take practically no notice of anything 
contained in the later volumes. This makes, doubtless, for sim- 
plicity, but at the expense of truth ; for it results in a presente 
tion essentially incomplete and abstract. Much of Marx’s bes 
and liveliest economic thinking is contained in his third volume 
Kautsky leaves it all out, save that he is compelled to introduc 
into his discussion of the theory of value a reference to Mar’ 
treatment, in that volume, of the “‘ Law of the Averaging at 
Business Profits.” 

Aridity and abstractness are the necessary results of such 4 
treatment. The most living parts of Marx’s thought are hi 
‘* Materialist Conception of History” and his contributions to the 
practical tactics and strategy of the working-class movemett. 
His theory of value, and the importance attached to it, 
intelligible only in the light of his conception of the class-strugg! 
and what he termed the “ historic réle ” of social and econom* 
classes. The theory of value is, for him, a controve 
pendant to his viewof history. It is the theoretical exposition 
a conflict shown actually in being in the history of econom® 
development. Belief in Marx’s theory of the class-struggle * 
the basis of belief in his theory of value—not vice versa. 

Kautsky’s book, then, has no value save as an easier an. 
shorter version of the first volume of Das Kapital. It is a litt 
text-book for students who need to “‘mug up” Marxism as pat 
of their class-conscious education. It may have its uses for ths! 


purpose ; but that is all. 
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_ LOCARNO IN THE BALKANS 


: REFUGEES AND ORPHANS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


= The signing of the Locarno Treaty has brought a new spirit into 
= Western Europe, but the work of reconciliation is still greatly needed 
in the Near E ‘owards this end the Council for International 
Service of amongst th 
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the Suslety of Friends is engaged in service 

REFUGEES AT SALONIKA 
and is arranging for relief to some of the 
NEEDY WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


at Sofia, in Bulgaria. 


PLEASE SEND US A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


2 FRIENDS’ COUNCIL FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 
= (Carl Heath. Secretary). Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 


Gifts of clothing, new or worn, are also urgently needed and may 
= be sent to the above address. 
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Invalid Children’s Aid Association 


117 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


Patron: 


ATE LUATAAL HV HATGARSSHAA TT 


Her MAJESTY TIE QUEEN. 


A CRITICAL POSITION. 


Unless friends come to the rescue, the work of the Association 
will be in peril. 

When the child is dismissed from Hospital, the acute stage is relieved, but 

there is still a long journey to go before complete health and sirength is 

regained. 

The Invalid Children’s Aid Association connects the 

Child’s Home by supplying: 

1. Surgical Appliances. 2. Special Spinal Carriages. 

Treatment in its own Homes, together with 

4. Unstinted personal service. 
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Hospital and the 


3. Skilled Convalescent 
Educational Facilities. 


Reports and Audited Balance-sheets on application. 


They plead for a chance of a Healthy, Sirens Useful Life. Will 
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you help them to get 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


When America was Young. By Jonn T. Faris. Harper. 2}. 

The cult of the Colonial era is exceedingly strong in America 
The most admired domestic architecture is an adaptation of the 
Colonial style, and there is the keenest search everywhere for Colonisi 
furniture and ornaments, in reference to which the professors of the 
new craft of “ interior decorating,” mostly women, take ad 
of every opportunity. Mr. Faris’s book is a document of this Perio’ 
revival. We are given glimpses of the heroic lives of the pioneers, With 
descriptions of their public and household ways, and we follow the 
evolution of the American dwelling, from the rudest log hut to the 
fine houses of the Revolution period in Virginia and New 
We are taken along the pioneer tracks and the earliest roads of America, 
and through the stages of the building of Washington, the Freng 
planner of which laid out on the marshes of the Potomac a city SPacions 
enough for some 800,000 people, at a time when the Republic containgi 
only about four millions. The book is full of entertaining materig 
and is attractively illustrated. One picture of a schoolroom, howeye 
is obviously about 100 years later than the caption implies, 


Stage Lighting for Little Theatres. By C. Haroun Ruiner, with, 
foreword by Basil Dean. Heffer. 5s. 

When the evenings come round at this time of the year, vast numbes 
of people cease to be professional men and become local actors ani 
comedians ; the schoolmaster may not be Harlequin in the villa 
pantomime, but he is a good chairman of the organising committe: 
and the doctor’s forceful bedside manner serves him well as 
manager. These are the people for whom this little book is meant, 
Most of them, of course, have the sense to know that it is the play th 
audience comes to see; the fellow who works the lights is as unin. 
portant as the author of the play. But some of them in these days of 
ours are behaving strangely; instead of putting-on a piece whid 
was dead years ago they cast about for plays to interest intelligent 
people. They experiment with lighting effects and décor. They build 
their own theatres. These especially are the people who will welcom 
this book. It gives not only technical details about wiring systems 
and electrical equipment, but so explains the principles of stage light- 
ing that there will be no more excuse for actor’s shadows on the sky 
back-cloth. There is one obvious slip of the pen which has made the 
author speak of using a liquid dimmer on voltages of 1,000. “A few 
hours,”’ he says, “ spent in playing about with a dimmer of this kind is 
more useful to the beginner than any amount of description.” No 
doubt. 


In the Heart of Asia. By Liecut.-Colonel J. T. Eruunron. Constable. 
16s. 
Colonel Etherton, no novice in Central Asian exploration, went in 
1918 from India into Chinese Turkestan and neighbouring regions, % 
a member of a British Mission, whose purpose was to counteract Bol- 
shevist activities in that quarter of Asia. He found an abundance of 
things to interest him—in Tashkent and Kashgar, Yarkand, Bokham, 
Afghanistan and elsewhere. His book shows that consular busines 
and propaganda did not absorb him to the exclusion of other matter, 
for he is continually turning aside to describe the people among whon 
he was at work, and the moving scenes in some of the most fascinating 
cities of the world. The reader may be advised to follow Colond 
Etherton among those scenes, but not to give much heed to his com 
ments upon racial or political movements, since they are mostly th 
reflection of his simple prejudices. He makes the quaint remai 
about the counter-revolutionary enterprise of Koltchak, thi 
its failure was largely bound up with the psychology of the 
Russian people. He is ready to prophesy as to the future at 
Russia, and is persuaded that China must somehow contrive ® 
establish a unified and ‘ constitutional ” government. A good exalt 
ple of the author’s simplicity is to be found in his opening page 
He starts off with the customary gibe at the principle of self-deter- 
mination, and then tells us that towards the end of the War Mosles: 
propaganda was favourable to the Allies, the moment being * oppor 
tune for the explanation of pro-autonomous sentiments.” 


A Short Life of William Pitt. By J. Horianv Rose. Bell. 4s. 6d. 

It is fourteen years since Dr. Holland Rose published his standart 
Life of Pitt. In the interval, much new material has become av ¥ 
so that this small book is not a condensation of the large one, but 4 
fresh piece of work. Dr. Rose may, on the whole, be described an 
thoroughgoing admirer; but it is not possible for a writer, certain} 


not for one of Dr. Rose’s school, to make a glowing story of Pitts 
career, for all its extraordinary features. The a a — 


cold and remote. It is strange to find Wilberforce, hv ses 
years a brilliant companion, describing Pitt at the time of a 
parliamentary triumphs as the most amusing and resourceful mem > 
a company of wits. ‘The headship of the Government, — 

him in his twenty-fifth year, evidently made quick changes in failing 
he becomes in all the records a solemn Prime Minister, with an aaa 
flow of sesquipedalian oratory. Dr. Rose stands up against the me! 
tors. He states the case for Pitt strongly in respect of all ~~ the 
matters ; foreign and imperial policy, free trade, the conduct 0 | 
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French war, the handling of parties, and, very emphatically, bs Une 
with Ireland. The book 1s a straightforward summary of the momes 
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— THE SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


js in urgent need of money ‘or the great work 

of relief which it has carried on for 86 years, 

the banking account now being considerably 
overdrawn. 


Patron — H.M. THE KING. 


Bankers—IWWilliams Deacon’s Bank, Limited. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged if sent 
to the Secretary, GERALD E. MAUDE, Eszq., 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 
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CHRISTMAS and the 
HOMELESS POOR 


For 84 years the FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 
has carried on a splendid work amongst London's 
poorest of the poor. The Committee now appeal 
for funds to enable them to provide:— 

1. From 800 to 1,000 Roast Beef and Plum Pudding 


dinners on Christmas Day for destitute men and 
women—to be served in the Institution. 
2. Parcels of Groceries for hundreds of poverty stricken 
families in East Central London. 
3. Treats for crowds of slum and back street children. 
The Committee are anxious that this ministry to the poor, so 
truly in accordance with the command of Christ, shall not be 
prevented through lack of funds, and they look to you to assist 


them in bringing joy and happiness into sad, dreary lives this 
Christmastide. 


Will YOU share in this joyous task? 


Donations thankfully received by 
WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary. 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION, 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, Londoa, E.C. 1. 


Annual Report will be wails sent on a 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


Will you please share with us the joyous task of bringing cheer and 
comfort into some of the sad and comfor‘less lives atten ing the 


EAST LONDON SEAMEN’S MISSION 


The Committee appeal for generous ‘Support to make it possible for 
= to distribute parcels of groceries to sick and verty-stricken 
amilies; to provide the usual dinner to destitute ty and to 
sive a New Year’s Treat to the children. 


Will you become a partaker in this joy of giving ? 


The Mission is well known to the Revs. F. B. Me eyer, B.A., D.D., 
Bi Young, D.D., and The Rt. Hon. F. S. W rench, PC. 


Metro: 


Donations will be gratefull 

y received and acknowledged 
Editor, the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. 1. Swain — epeetee 
politan or The Rev. Chas. H. re 
+ 9 West India Dock Road, Leadon. Ei 


Parcels of left-off 
i clothing, boots, toys and provisions are always 
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CENTRAL LONDON THROAT 
NOSE AND EAR HOSPITAL 


Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 


1,116 patients awaiting 
admission for operations. 








£35,000 needed for second portion of the 


new building. 


Please Send a Christmas Gift 





- Give your own 


CHRISTMAS PARTY 


to the Poor 


In AT LEAST 
200 Centres 
200 Church Army Officers and 
Sisters will give to 
AT LEAST 
200 POOR PEOPLE a 
good Christmas Dinner. 
Each centre will cost 
AT LEAST 
200 SHILLINGS 


really 
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Will you, with a gift of £10, provide one crowd of 200 


deserving folk with dinner at Christmastide ? 


You can be invited to attend if possible; but it will 


be YOUR PARTY TO THE POOR. 
Will you give it? 


If you cannot afford to give £10 or more, please send—say 7/6. 
That sum will provide a welcome parcel containing Christmas fare 


for consumption in the home of some poor family. 


Cheques should be crossed Barclays a/c Church Army, 
pavable to Preb. Carlile, aoe 55, Bryanston St.. W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY) 
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The Hoasital Sew 
Sick Children, 
Great Ormond Street, W.C. 1. 
Over 2,000 children—under 12 years of age— 


treated every week. 


Help is earnestly requested. 


Donations and subscriptions may be addressed to the 


_ FINANCIAL SECRETARY at the Hospital. 
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tous twenty years of Pitt’s political supremacy, and, being by Dr. Rose, 
it is of course free from rhetoric. What the reader will chiefly miss is 
a chapter dealing with the baffling character of the man. 


Flanders and Hainault (The Picture Guides). By Ciive HoLianp. 

Medici Society. 7s. 6d. 

The Picture Guides are a new and most pleasing venture of the 
enterprising Medici Society. The Italian Lakes, Grenoble and 
Thereabouts, The French Riviera, The Land of St. Francis of Assisi 
and Mont Blanc have appeared already. From Nice to Evian, 
The Dolomites, Touraine and its Chateaux, Venice and Rome are 
in preparation. The principal feature is the hundred and fifty photo- 
gravure illustrations. Not only are these pictures charmingly repro- 
duced, but they are selected with knowledge and taste. They 
represent the picturesque and the characteristic, rather than the 
obvious. We are spared those graceless portraits of railway 
stations, those frontal attacks on town halls and palais de justice, 
those monuments to local celebrities which disfigure so many illus- 
trated guides. The present volume covers Belgian Flanders and 
Hainault—a country connected with out own by innumerable 
historical links, and closer geographically to London than is the 
greater portion of the British Isles; and what a country it is! 
Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Oudenarde, Dixmude, Ypres, Courtrai, 
Tournai, Mons, Charleroi, Brussels! This book makes the reader 
feel that he must pack his bag and start at once. Those magnificent 
cathedrals—Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, and, above all, Tournai; the 
castle of the Counts of Flanders at Ghent ; those peaceful “‘béguinages ”’; 
the pictures—above all Van Eycks’ Adoration of the Lamb; the 
Cloth Hall at Ypres! No, for that we are already too late. The 
great facade ‘‘ but a few feet short of that of the National Gallery 
in London,” “ pierced with singularly elegant and beautiful windows ” 
—that, we will never see again. 

There can be no other Ypres, Even the almost uncanny skill 
of Belgian architects and builders evidenced in many recon- 
structions, could not, even if it ever dared, reconstitute that 
beautiful and historic city. 

Probably there is no corner of Europe where the wealth of the 
Middle Ages has been so densely packed, and where it is more easy 
to conjure up the memories of the past. This “picture guide” 
will be an encouragement and an assistance to the traveller. The 
letterpress is written chiefly from a historical point of view ; it does 
not attempt to compete with Baedeker. It is printed in russet 
typography on cream-coloured paper, so as to harmonise with the 
brown colour of the photogravures, of which there are one or two 
on every page. 


THE CITY 


At this time of good cheer, the normal thing is for markets 
to be depressed, for the banks, desiring to show as much cash 
as possible in their accounts at December 31st, put pressure 
upon customers to repay loans, and discountenance fresh 
borrowings. This is, of course, the genuine buyer’s opportunity, 
for with the New Year the scene changes. The flood of new 
issues continues in such volume as to bring its own remedy, 
for underwriters will certainly have to take up a goodly portion 
of some of them. Oils still look as though they might forge 
ahead at any moment, but, apart from rubber shares, there 
is no special feature in the markets deserving of comment. 

* * * 

The French situation is, of course, very alarming, and if it 
were not that they have had plenty of warning, markets would 
be more perturbed. The usual cliché one encounters is that 
France is such a rich country that nothing very dreadful can 
happen. The first part of this statement is correct enough, 
but if people refuse to meet increased deficits, a Government, 
to meet its current expenses, can only have recourse to more 
and more inflation. There is further a difference here that is 
worth noting, between the position of France and that of Ger- 
many, in that the latter had no big loans outstanding payable 
in foreign currencies. During the past five or six years France 
has been raising millions abroad, not only in the shape of direct 
Government loans, but through the medium of municipal, 
railway and shipping company loans, repayable in sterling or 
dollars. For instance, looking through the New York Stock 
Exchange list one finds the following : 


Millions. 
$15 Bordeaux 6% Bonds. 
$25 Seine 7%. 
$260 .. French Government 7%, 7$°, and 8% 
$15... Marseilles 6% 
$6 Soissons 6% 
$10 Franco-American 7}%% 
$10... ws -. Paris-Orleans Ry. 7% 
$40 .. “a -- PLM. 6% 
$20 - -- PLM 7% 
$71 Est Ry. 7% 


$9,600,000 French National Mail 7%, 


and probably some others that I have overlooked. 

on these Bonds has to be paid in dollars, whether it takes % 
or 2,000 francs to purchase a dollar, and the worse the frane 
goes the bigger amount that has to be found every half-year 
for this purpose. By the year 1946, when most of these Bonds 
are due for repayment, it is possible that some scheme of rehab. 
itating the finances of the country may have been evolved that 
is acceptable to those of the Deputies and taxpayers who ay 
still living. In London, apart from the unfortunate 
Rentes, issued by the Bank of England, interest and capital 
of which are payable in francs, there are various railway, ship. 
ping, and municipal loans, payable in sterling. An interesting 
feature that may follow the continued fall of the franc ig thy 
countries like Rumania and Poland, to which France lent 
sums for the purchase of armaments, will be in a position tp 
pay off such debts in francs at a very low cost, provided, of 
course, that they in turn can borrow the money of us or thy 
Americans. A financial comedy is really in action on so 

a scale that the humour of it almost escapes notice. Unfop. 
tunately there are elements of tragedy in it also. 


* * x 


Rubber shares have participated in the general weaknes, 
but the decline is not likely to last long, for there are thousands 
of informed people ready to avail themselves of any oppor 
tunity to pick up relatively cheap stock. Mr. Hoover is making 
such silly pronouncements with regard to rubber that it really 
looks as though he may be the next President of the Unite 
States. It was the American tyre interests which brought 
about the fall in rubber, in the hope of squeezing out the owners 
of the plantations, and it is these same people who are responsible 
for the present inflated prices. Incidentally, it may be remarked 
that there is a great deal more speculation in rubber in New 
York than in London. As a matter of fact, the tyre companies 
have no longer the interest in cheaper rubber that they had, 
as their stocks of manufactured articles stand them in at a good 
profit now that tyre prices have been raised, and a pronounced 
fall would involve writing down the value of their stocks. The 
rise, and a bit more, having been passed on to the consumer, 
the American tyre companies which have gone dividendless for 
years when rubber was cheap are now paying big dividends 
and doing very well. There is one simple way of bringing down 
the price of rubber, and if Mr. Hoover can persuade his com- 
patriots to walk instead of using cars, the price of rubber will 
soon fall. That there is little prospect of this, however, appears 
from the figures of the Chrysler Corporation, which reports that 
its net earnings for the first three-quarters of the current year 
are as follows: 


March quarter of 1925 8,501,227 
June quarter of 1925 4,695,773 
September quarter of 1925 8,078,286 


A. Emi Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£10,000,000. £25,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EstaBLIsHep 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 














| 
| 
Chief Offices : | 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. | 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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of us or the Ind sure way of doubling your Income. Buy an Annuity MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK. 
on he fom the oa of —— the —_ ray * - 0 heal LAMLEY @& CO., 
of your capital earning only from 4% to5% it wi THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOKSHOP (near S.K. Station). 
ah from 8% to 17%, according to your age. A Lsas pen ey ee ae nee S.W. 7. 
1 weaknes, Juan of 65, for instance, gets 11% on his Capital, and this Castetman Coraline eT TE tee Pema ine Mane Rend. 
re thousands fine return is guaranteed to him for life. On Saturday, Dec. 19th, we keep open watil 6 p.m. 
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er is making {lf health is impaired better terms are granted on that 

hat it Teally account. 

the United : ae 

ich brought {There are many kinds of Annuities issued by the Sun of 

a <a Canada to suit all circumstances. There are Joint 

™ eat Annuities, Deferred Annuities, and Annuities with a 

ber in New }guaranteed return of Capital. 

€ companies ‘ . OOKS.—Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d., pub. 25s.; The 

t they had, Why not send for details > A larger income would solve B Beggar's Opera, 14 act Me by Powys Evans, 2s., ob. 73. 6d.; Arthur 

, . . Machen’s Works, “ Caerleon ” Edit., 9 vols., as new, {5 5s., pub. {9 98. ; Cook 25 

in at a good a good many difficulties for you. And, remember, the Great Houses of France, {3 33. ; Oscar Wilde’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1908, 14 vols., 
£19; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {15; Rousseau’s Confessions, illus, with 


pronounced larger income Is guaranteed for life—and behind the Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols. 24s., pub. £3 38. ; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, 


A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assurance ie 
Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
Ce 





tocks. The . . . trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 248.; Anatole France, The Revolt of the Angels, illus. by 
e consumer guarantee s a Company with Government Supervised Pape, 21s.; Von Hugel, The Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., 308.; Brangwyn, 
, The Pageant of Venice, 16s.; Hamerton’s Paris, Large paper, {2 25.; Dumas, 

dendless for Assets of over £56,000,000. Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols., {2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 
dividend by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 

g £2 28.; Punch, 24 vols., £3 38.; Lawrence and Dighton's French Line Engravings, 


ingi ¥ I ‘ 1910, £10 ros. ; George Moore’s Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, 1921, £6 10s. ; 
inging down FILL IN AND POS Campbell's Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illus. with 350 Portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1854, {21 ; 





de his com- Balzac Physi ; : Phi 
ysiology ot Marriage, 16s., pub., 428.; Life of Sir Richard Burton, by his 

i wife, 2 vols., 1893, {2 28.; Burton's Il Pentamerone; or the Tale of Tales, 2 vols., 

rubber vill THIS FORM 1 O-DA ¥ 1893, £6 6s. ; Dickens’ Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 108. ; Pickwick 
yer, appears Papers, illustrated by Se rand Phiz, rst Edition, 1837, £ Master Humphrey’ 
. apers, illustra y Seymour an z, 1st Edition, 1837, {2 2s ; Master Humphrey’: 
i nine re eee ee etree nner nre™ wee enen™ | Clock, Z 1840, 1st Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Armstrong's Peter de Wint, 1888, £4 4s. ; 
po! T J F JUNKIN (M ) : D’Alviella’s Migration of Symbols, 1894, {2 103.; Balfour's Life of Stevenson, 2 vols., 
urrent year Oj. f. anager), ' 1st Edition, £2 28., 1902 ; Bradbury's History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 58. ; 


: Perrin's British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, £8 1t0s.; Hazlett’s hi er Amoris, 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE co. OF CANADA, 1 with intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 25s.; Boccaccio’s Decameron in Italian, 1908, & 
501,227 10 Su. of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, : reprint of the 1527 edition, fine copy, {5 5s. ; Hoffmann’s Weird Tales, illus., 2 vols., 
y’ ’ . 


















































1885, £4 10s. ; Spitta’s Life of Bach, 3 vols., 1899, {2 28. If you want a book and have 
695,773 London, W.C. 4 : failed to find it elsewbere try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS 
78,286 ° : WANTED.—Housman, Shropshire Lad, 1896; Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.— 
078, Ihave £ invested (or to invest), and shal] : BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
Davies. be glad to know the amount of Annuity you can grant for: ——— ee 
———— amount : THREE CENTURIES OF PRICES OF WHEAT, FLOUR AND 
° : BREAD. 3/- 
: By JOHN KIRKLAND, National Sohosi, 103 Boreugh Read, Lender. 
NAME TIIIIIIIIITITTITTITTTTTITTTILTTririiriririiTrTrTrr Tree : $B. May be ordered through any bookseller, or from the Author, price 
iis sa cele sinaaicteiahecdelbsthaidaabailalaibda 
CASH for Novel, Short Stories, Poems. Full particulars, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ee 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of 
Political Science tenable at the London School of Economics. Salary 
£1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later 
than first post on January 22, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, 
University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 





ee _ 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 
j - wont> teen ee ae 
an. 16th.— OUR, 5 months, visiting CEYLO MALAy 
JAVA, CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. wes N, MALAY 
Jan. 22nd.—EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days. 
March 23rd.—SICILY, NAPLES, ROME, 5 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. to. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the Sir Ernest Cassel Chair 
of Accountancy and Business Methods tenable at the London School 
of Economics. Salary {1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on January 21, 1926, by the 


ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


SCHOOLS 


HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mistress ; Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. (London). 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. CLARK. 


THE HOLLIES, ALVECHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


CHILDREN'S HOUSE.—Home and Nursery life. Babies and 
4 young children taken charge of for any lex’.h oo tme. Qualified children’s 
nurse and trained governess. Highest re erences. 














“ i, 
\V INTER HOLIDAYS IN JOLLY COMPANY 
WINTER SPORTS AT CHAMONIX, 
9 day .. oe oe ee £10. 
Centre in charge of Lt.-Col. and Mrs. Lowe, 
WINTER SUNSHINE AT NICE. 
12 days .. - oe St £13 15s. 
2nd class ‘“‘ ALL-IN’”’ TERMS. 
W. T. A. Ltd., Dept. E. T., 162, Buckingham Palace Road, Londor 
S.W. 1. ; 


OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 LANCASTER Gate 
Very pleasantly situated, on a quiet corner, facing south. Within a stone. 
throw of, and overlooking, Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public room 
charmingly furnished on the lines of a private house. ° 
Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms. 
Good food, and good cooking. 
Self-contained suites, by arrangement. 
LI 








Terms from 3} guineas weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. 
From 8s. 6d. a night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attendance). 
Telephone : Paddington 6178 (Manageress 8083.) 


REFORMED INNS. 
1 INNS AND HOTELS managed by th 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 








ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholar- 
ships for girls under 14 years of age. 


= : 
MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
1 Head Mistress: Miss CHamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community ; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
ractical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK. 

§.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.— Full particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILDRED STEELE. 


"T*HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Grea 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bedroom 

Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff om application 

Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London.”” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding Hous, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fir in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


SLE OF WIGHT. 








For autumn holidays or winter residence. 
Comfortable country house. Large rooms, library. Central heating. Con 
stant hot water. Meatless diet. Access by "bus to Shanklin and all parts of 

the island.-—-Mrs. Wynne, Godshill Park. 


RIGHTON.—Boarding Establishment. All bedrooms h. and ¢ 
water, electric light, gas fires ; pure, varied, generous diet. Write for tariff. 
Mr. and Mrs. MASSINGHAM, 16 and17 Norfolk Terrace. 


7 ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
ireless. 


«4 Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wi . Merry 
Xmas party.—Mrs. H. Rocers. (Cookery Diploma.) 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 

















HE GARDEN SCHOOI, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, 
—Good general education on natural lines. Principles of ‘“‘ New 


Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparations for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258 


TRAINING CENTRES 








“T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING oi 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFIC, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed bs 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





A UzmOns MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Z Stenographer always available.—Miss ROBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

‘'T°HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 

Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.:4 Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A.; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information concerning Scholarships, 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 

Miss LAWRENCE. 

Miss BENDIXEN, B.A., Hons., Miss WATLING, 

Miss TURNER, B.Sc., and Staff 
coach for all University Entrance Examinations. 
Women students only. Interviews Tuesdays 
and Thursdays, 3.30, or by appointment. 
66 BAKER STREET, W I. Mayfair 3797. 








B.A., Hons., 





) a LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVFRSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING for 
First year courses in Agriculture and 
Hostel for Women Students.— 


~ 
Men and Women. Fee {22 2s. a year. 
Pharmacy. School of Drama. College Theatre. 
Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


TO BE LET AND WANTED 


yg = td CHALET to let at Wengen. 3 gns. weekly, from 
January 22nd.—G. C. Dosss, Alpingliihn, Wengen. 











\TEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 
i nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
Western 4948 


4 


constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : 








MISCELLANEOUS 


HE REDFERN GALLERY, 27 OLD BOND STREET 
SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS 
10—5.30. Sats. 1o—1. November 26th—December 30th. 

weaving, 


VV Bava STUDIO.—Resident pupils received for 
spinning or general Handicrafts course.—Miss ASHBY WOOD, 594, Ye 
Pantiles, Tunbridge Wells. 


OOKBINDING.—All styles and prices. Leather work. Xmé 
Presents. Price list on application.—Misses Fipp1an and Morcas, ! 
Holland Park Avenue, W. 11. 


MUSIC BY MAIL. ' 
Instrumental, Educationd. 


























VSR vIeine in Music.—Vocal, 
4 British and Foreign. Largest Stock in London.—MURDOCHS, 23 Princes 
Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1. 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 « 
Write OsBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 
OOD Printing is GOOD Printing! 
H Estimates and Suggestions gtatis.—SANBRIDE PRESS, Middlesbrowgh. 
seme 
Smolletts 





Nations, 67 vols., £9, cost £25; 


OOKS.—Story of the sett 
Arthur Maclean’s Works, 9 vols., £5 


Novels, 12 vols., 42S., cost £3 128. ; D fas 

cost £9 98. ; George.Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, S 
Wheatley’s London Extra, illustrated, extended to 6 vols., £40; Symo rts eo 
venuto”Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12 ; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 Later 
plete, £5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s. ; Cruikshank Comic a Blake 
10 vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; Balzac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., G333 is 
Designs for Gray’s Poems, 1922, £10, cost £15; Newgate Calendar, 4 Srotaphis 
1824, illus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Brownes Ea octriat ‘ 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, {5; Blavatsky’s S cret tris, 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. 


Catalogues free. Librane 
or parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookiisder 


21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Mr. T. P. O’Connor says— 


**So far as this book is an illustration of the very remarkable career of a very 
remarkable man; so far as it is a defence of the independence of newspapers of all 
Governments, and of all parties, Lord Beaverbrook has my hearty “ Yes.’ So far as 
it is a plea for the substitution of government by the Press for government by public 
men, by responsible Ministers, by the Houses of Parliament, I meet him with an equally 
emphatic * No.’ 

“*T end by saying that his book may well pass into history as one of the most 
illuminating and interesting and disturbing chronicles of our eventful era.” 


In his brilliant review of Lord Beaverbrook’s new book, “ Politicians and 
the Press,”’ Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., concludes with the trenchant 
edt quoted above. 


is your view ? How much foundation in fact is there to justify 
“a Ps ’s”’ assertion ? 


If you would judge for yourself, and at the same time learn the real story 
of the relationship between Fleet Street and Downing Street during the 
past seven years, you must read “ Politicians and the Press.” 


BUY IT TO-DAY 


(by post, 1/11) 
from all BOOKSELLERS and BOOK- 
STALLS or from “DAILY EXPRESS,” 
23, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4, 
and the Publishers, HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(Publishers), Lid., 34, Paternoster Row, 











1/- 
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of majestic beauty 


HE indescribable fascination of Egypt; 
the awe-inspiring grandeur of its 
ancient tombs and monuments; the 
architectural magnificence of its colossal 





EGY PT- the land 





The 11 h.p. 4-Door Saloon - £245 


LL CLYNO CARS have an atmosphere of pro- 
nounced quality and individuality; that is one 
reason why the 11 h.p. 4-door Saloon is Proving 
such an irresistible attraction to the discriminating 

motorist. 











































edifices ; fortunate are you if the future holds Fitted with an engine that develops over 25 brake h.p,, % 
your “ first-thrill” of this experience. it is just as much a car for Touring as for Town work, Vi 
v 6.0 The following Clyno Saloon Car = 
Here, then, is splendour awaiting your eyes— features are worth remembering: = 
; 4-Wheel Brak Right-hand Gea 
and close at hand. For fast and splendidly sand Oe... ght-han A, 
equipped steamers bring the Land of the Sun Steering. | Winding Windows. 
rv near Easy Gear Change. Adjustable front seats. 
very ° Suspension. Ample head and leg room. 
4 Wide Doors. Economical Maintenance, Co 
EQUIPMENT: Electric Self-Starter, Electric Lighti 5 
a a me Speedometer FightaayCintk ul Hern, owe OD 
. . es . ° etro » 
Now is the best time +" visit Egypt, the — is (F.W.B. Models), and Ser of Tools. ee re Ay 
ideal, and special cheap facilities for visiting Luxor —— Ts 
and Assuan are available. 11 h.p. PRICES hh 
. , from £162-10 
Particulars of fares, tariffs, etc., of Ir 
all principal Travel Bureaux and i, 
Tourists’ Agencies. - Co 
Write for “ Egypt and BE 0 
the Sudan,” a copiously —. —— vy: 
illustrated brochure, free f) 
on application to Egypt y 
Promotion Association, } 
9 Quality Court, Chan- Bo 
cery _ Lane, London, ¥ 
C. 2, ". Post Box a. = 
airo. J 
THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922) Ltd. ¥@ 
WOLVERHAMPTON. ( | 
London Showrooms: \ the 


ROOTES LTD., 141. New Bond Street, W. 1. \ 

Rootes’ Service Works: 4.) 

Lodge Fiace, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 8. 
Manchester: Lookers, Ltd. 
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“The Stradivarius of Pianofortes.” 
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LANG TN NTE SION 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
Registered under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 
Chairman—Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
Auditor—Sir JOHN MANN, K.B.E. 
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July 31, 1928 TO-DAY 
Capital : £106,415 £175,024 oe 
—— a BLUTHNER 
— 136 155 
»2 , Th; TTETTLRE LAR \ARASS 
aloo A 7 per = le po... pe Ns AMAL f 
“ee ; ; - a 
paid since inception, ea sums placed to . BABY GRAND & UPRIGHT PIANOS 3 
Booklet, “ Wh l Trest { d full 1 ‘s Deferred Payments accepted and delivery i 
. “What an Investment Trust Is,” and full li ie cok o rs ’ ‘ 
of ioocbenenns held sent anor thes if A lg made of ps arranged on receipt of the first payment ; 
this paper on application to be Any make of Piano taken in part payment. 5 
ENT . : 
FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, Ltd. s 4A FEW SLIGHTLY USED PIANOS 





Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. ig AT REDUCED PRICES AVAILABLE. 4 


To Protect the Small Investor. 


— = Url 





BLUTHNER & CO., Ltd., 17-23 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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